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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



In a Fall 1990 address, the Secretary of Education noted 
that one of the major responsibilities Virginia's public schools 
have is to prepare students for competition in the rapidly 
expanding international marketplace. One notable difference 
]r>etween the operation of American schools and those in foreign 
nations is the design of the academic calendar. In comparison 
with many foreign students, American students attend school fewer 
hours per day and fewer days per year. At the Secretary's 
request, the Board of Education directed a team from the 
Department of Education to undertake a comprehensive study of the 
school calendar and the effect of instructional time on learning. 

The primary goal of this study is to examine the 
relationship between instructional time and student learning. 
The study identifies four factors related to productive student 
learning titan: time allocated for instruction, quality of the . 
instructional time, amount of time students engage in learning 
and time students need for learning. With a goal of maximizing 
productive learning time, the study assesses a variety of options 
associated with instructional time: extended school year, 
extended school day, year-round schooling, summer school and 
better management of allocated time. 

The study has the following major objectives that identify 
the relationship between instructional time and student learning; 
identify options for increasing instructional time; analyze 
current school calendar practice in Virginia, in the United 
States and in foreign countries; analyze svimmer remedial reading 
programs in Virginia public schools; analyze public opinion 
regarding alterations to the school calendar; and identify 
methods commonly used for management of allocated time. 

Methods employed in the study include synthesis of available 
research on the relationship between instructional time and 
student learning; survey of current school calendar and 
scheduling practices in Virginia; sur-vey to ascertain local 
opinion regarding changes to school calendar; structured 
interviews with administrators from selected Virginia school 
divisions regarding summer reading programs; survey of Virginia 
public opinion regarding the length of the school year and school 
day; review of international school calendars and educational 
structures; and review of the Code of V irginia and Board of 
Education regulations related to instructional time. 

Research supports the importance of allocated time for 
learning; however, research does not identify the optimum time 
allocations for productive student learning. Studies addressing 
the impact of increases in allocated instructional time lack the 
scientific rigor necessary to draw causal relationships about the 
cumulative, long-term effects. The most persuasive research 
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demonstrates the benefits of increased time for students at risk. 
These students are most likely to show real learning gains with 
increases in allocated time. 



The report shows that the length of Virginia's school year 
is less th?An in many foreign countries. However, comparison of 
student achievement on the basis of the length of the school year 
fails to account for international variances in the population 
educated and the nature and quality of instructional practice. 
The length of Virginia's school year (180 days) is consistent 
with the rest of the country. The community's attitude toward 
the length of the school year is critical. Many school divisions 
report that the community does not support increasing the number 
of days of instruction. School divisions that have successfully 
increased the length of the school year have done so with 
extensive community support. Ptiblic opinion in Virginia does not 
currently support extending the length of the school year. 
However, extended year for special education programs must be 
made available, where appropriate, for eligible students. 

The length of Virginia's school day is also consistent with 
the rest of the United States. Although most Virginia school 
divisions exceed the mandated five and one-half hours of 
instruction per day for grades one through 12, few exceed the 
mandate by more than 30 minutes. Most Virginia school divisions 
exceed the mandated three hours per day of instruction for 
Kindergarten. Increasing the length of the school day may 
adversely affect student effort, due to learning fatigue, and may 
impact on participation in extra-curricular and work activities. 
Like the school year, the length of the school day is a community 
issue. School divisions that have successfully increased the 
length of the school day have done so with community support, 
Virginia public opinion does not currently support extending the 
length of the school day. 

Year-round schooling, as a method for altering the school 
calendar, is used most frequently when school divisions are 
experiencing population growth and lack adequate school 
fjicilities. Most school divisions, in Virginia and throughout 
the nation, discontinue year-round schooling once problems 
associated with population growth are alleviated. Few school 
divisions offering year-round schools provide an increase in the 
length of the school year; rather a voluntary fourth quarter of 
instruction is offered. Evaluation of student achievement in 
year-round schools finds students generc^lly do no better or worse 
in schools with alternative calendar arrangements. 

Summer school provides an opportunity for additional 
instructional time. The majority of Virginia school divisions 
utilize simmer school programs for remediation, acceleration and 
promotion. Enrollment remains voluntary. Many divisions offer 
reading improvement programs at no cost as an incentive for 
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enrollment. However, extended year programs must be made 
available, where appropriate, for special education students. 
Virginia summer school reading programs frequently provide the 
opportunity for teachers and students to experience alternative 
instructional techniques. State funding for remedial summer 
programs is essential to ensure the availability of these 
programs . 

Virginia establishes a framework for instructional time 
through its compulsory school attendance requirements. 
Virginia's requirements exceed those of most states, mandating 
attendance for students aged five through 18, while exempting 
five-year old students from school attendance, with parental 
consent. Attendance policies also impact available instructional 
time. These policies are the prerogative of local school 
divisions in Virginia, with no consistent attendance policy in 
use statewide. 

Educators and non-educators alike agree that management of 
allocated time is of the utmost importance in assuring productive 
learning. School administrative and instructional practices 
influence the use of scheduled time for student instruction. 
Practices that foster student effort and match student learning 
needs with the instructional task enhance productive learning for 
students. State standards for public schools emphasize the value 
of productive student learning as standards call for the conduct 
of teaching and learning in a positive atmosphere. 

Schools in the United States and Virginia reflect the 
social, economic and cultural values of the community. School 
divisions that have successfully altered the school calendar 
gathered widespread community support before implementing 
changes. Absent without such local support, any initiative to 
increase the school year or day or alter the calendar, as in 
year-round schooling, generally fails. 

As educators consider the need for increases in 
instructional time they must evaluate the purpose for such an 
increase. If inadequate time for instruction is the source of 
deficits in student learning, then increases in time may result 
in enhanced learning. However, if other factors are the cause of 
student achievement problems, providing additional time will not 
prove effective. If curricular expectations are such that 
students will require more instr^iction than allowed with the 
current school calendar, education officials should pursue 
increases in allocated time. It is vital that the instructional 
practice and scheduling reflect the learning needs of students 
and the goals of public education. 
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Chapter I 



INTRODUCTION 

Overview and Origin of Study 

Concern about America's competitive edge in the 
international community focuses attention on the quality of 
education that is available to the nation's students compared 
with educational programs provided for students in foreign 
countries^ Time spent in school is one issue surfacing as a 
point of disparity in these comparisons. Reports indicate that 
American students spend less time in school than many of our 
international counterparts* This fact, many say, is responsible 
for the lower achievement of American students in international 
comparisons. In addition to the question of achievement, the 
explosion of knowledge and the increasing number of mandates 
addressing information to be taught in pviblic schools suggest to 
many that there is inadequate time to teach the knowledge and 
skills American students must acquire. In response, a variety of 
coionission and education reform reports call for a substantial 
increase in the amount of time American students spend in school. 
Increasing the time American students spend in school is clearly 
a part of the national education reform agenda. 

While not the only option for increasing instructional time, 
the longer school year is the option currently receiving 
considerable attention. The typical school year in the United 
States is 180 days, in contrast with European and Far Eastern 
countries where students frequently attend school for over 200 
days. Despite considerable political attention, there have been 
only minimal changes in the U.S. school calendar in recent years. 
There are many explanations for the reluctance by states to 
significantly increase the number of instructional days. Many 
educators believe that the quality of education provided during 
the existing school year should be the center of reform, rather 
than the length of time students are in school. Education 
research suggests that for most students, modifications in 
curriculum and instructional techniques, as well as reductions in 
class size, will have a greater impact on educational achievement 
than an increase in allocated time. 

Possible obstacles to modifying the length of the school 
year are significant. One barrier is the financial costs 
associated with increasing time in school. A 1984 study by the 
Education Commission of the States estimated that extending the 
school day to eight hours or increasing the school year by 20 
days, would cost the U.S. in excess of $20 billion annually. As 
a result, studies question the cost effectiveness of increasing 
instructional time compared with other methods of modifying 
instruction. 
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Tradition and p\iblic opinion also constitute a barrier to 
increasing the length of the school year. Gallup/Phi Delta Kappa 
polls over the past 40 years indicate pxiblic opposition to 
extending the school year. Public opinion shows a gradual shift 
of this opposition, but the American public continues to value a 
lengthy summer vacation. 

In a March 1991 address to the Board of Education, Secretary 
of Education James W. Dyke, Jr. commented that one of the major 
responsibilities of Virginia's pxiblic schools is the preparation 
of students for competition in a rapidly expanding international 
marketplace. He specifically cited the length of the school 
calendar as a notable difference between the operation of 
American schools and schools in foreign nations. Secretary Dyke 
pointed out that, in comparison with foreign students, American 
students attend school fewer hours per day and fewer days per 
year. At the Secretary's request, the Board of Education 
directed the Department of Education to undertake a comprehensive 
study of the school calendar and specifically, the effect of 
instructional time on student learning. 

Concurrently, the 1991 session of the General Assembly 
called for an examination of compulsory summer reading programs. 
House Joint Resolution 423 requested the Board of Education to 
examine the feasibility of requiring local school divisions to 
provide compulsory svunmer reading programs for students in grades 
one through three v/ho score in the bottom quartile on 
standardized tests. Because of the relationship to instructional 
time and the definition of the school calendar, this request for 
review of summer school programs was incorporated into this study 
of the school calendar. 

Evolution of the Current Schoo l Calendar 

The structure of the American school calendar reflects the 
values and interests of society. Schools in the nineteenth 
century reflected the economic needs of the citizenry. During 
those years, 85 percent of the population was involved in the 
agricultural industry and schools we7:e open for three to six 
months per year in rural areas. In contrast, city schools were 
open for eleven to twelve months per year, although attendance 
was voluntary and few students attended school for the entire 
year. By the turn of the century, the length of the calendar for 
jrural schools had increased to 140 days per year, and city 
schools had decreased their calendars to 195 days per year. 
Lengthy school vacations were scheduled during the summer in 
response to the country's agricultural needs. 

The first national use of a summer education program was 
reported in 1904. Many summer school programs were originally 
designed as acceleration programs to shorten the total number of 
years a student attended school. Summer school programs were 
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also offered to remediate academic deficits, enrich students and 
provide recreation • 



The passage of the national Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act in 1965 expanded shammer school programs fox- 
compulsory education purposes • The impetus for this legislation 
was the view that summer school r;erved as a major vehicle for 
eradicating the effects of poverty and related social ills. 

At the time of the second World War, school calendars for 
the nation ranged from 170 to 180 daysc The population explosion 
of the 1960s generated interest in year-round schools, as many 
localities were confronted with increasing student enrollment and 
a shortage of school facilities. Many school divisions began to 
implement programs to utilize the school buildings; throughout the 
year. The school calendar was altered, maintaining the 170 to 
180 days of instruction, interspersing the traditional summer 
vacation period throughout the calendar year. Education was 
provided twelve months of the year, although stvidents continued 
to receive the conventional nine months of instruction. 

The education reform movement of the 1980s stimulated recent 
national interest in increasing the length of the school year. 
Although a number of states have increased the length of their 
calendar year to 180 days, only Ohio mandates more than 180 days. 

Whereas, the current school calendar reflects the historical 
importance of agriculture in our society, it also reflects 
America's tradition of a long s\junmer vacation. Given the 
importance of the summer vacation for travel, it is not 
surprising to observe the travel and tourism industry's 
increasing influence over the school calendar. Virginia, liVe 
other states, has experienced this influence in the establishment 
of school calendar parameters. The 1986 General Assembly adopted 
legislation delaying the opening of the school year until after 
Labor Day, responding to pressure from this important economic 
interest group. 

In summary, the common reference to the present school 
calendar as a relic of the agricultural era is technically 
correct c However, this argument fails to recognize that schools 
continue to serve the needs of their patrons. It is anticipated 
that community needs will continue to have a significant 
influence on the setting of the school calendar. 

Education Reform Initiatives 

The issues related to instructional time and the school 
calendar were raised as early as 1961 in Virginia, when the 
Commission on Public Education (the "Spong Commission") completed 
its report to the Governor and the General Assembly of Virginia, 
entitled Virginia Schools in th« 8pac« Age - A Continued 
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Evaluation of thm Curriculxm, Toaohar Training, and Ralatad 
Kattars. The Commission members anticipated the issues educators 
would address over the next three decades in their focus or the 
explosion of knowledge and their interest in increasing the 
length of the school year. 



"The explosion of knowledge in a competitive age has 
provoked searching examinations of the adequacy of 
the present school day, school week and school 
year . " 

••There is general agreement in this country that 
there is too little time to teach what is necessary. 
There is no agreement as to what to do to correct 
this situation." 

••We do believe that the present school year can be 
lengthened to advantage by as many as ten days, and 
therefore recommend that the school year be 
lengthened from 180 to 190 days.^' 



Spong Commission, 1961 




The National Commission on Excellence in Education, in its 
1983 report addressed both the amount of instructional time 
available for student learning and the management of allocated 
time. This Commission recommended both longer school days and 
years, particularly to meet special needs. 



"School districts and State legislatures should 
strongly consider seven-hour school days, as well as 
200- to a 220-day school year." 

"The time available for learning should be expanded 
through better classroom management and organization 
of the school day . " 

"If necessary, additional time should be found to 
meet the special needs of slow learners, the gifted 
and others who need more instructional diversity 
than can be accommodated during a conventional 
school day or school year." 

National Commission on Excellence in Education, 1983 
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The issue of the length of the school year has the attention 
of the U.S. Congress and the Bush administration, in July 1991, 
the United States Congress passed legislation establishing the 
National Commission on Time and Learning (originally titled the 
National Commission on a Longer School Year) • This Commission is 
charged with studying and making recommendations regarding the < 
advisability of lengthening the school year. The study will 
include an analysis of the length of the school day and year in 
the United States and other countries, recommendations for the 
appropriate length of the school day and school year, and 
identification of impact on teacher salaries. The Commission's 
goal is to develop a model for adopting a longer academic day and 
year by the end of the decade. The model will include suggested 
changes in the current law, an analysis of the costs, and a 
technical assistance plan to help states and municipalities 
implement the Commission's recommendations. 

The multitude of studies, commissions and commentaries 
addressing the achievement levels of American students and the 
international comparisons, result in the identification of 
possible options for increasing instructional time through: 

■ lengthening the school day; 

■ lengthening the school year; 

■ increasing the amount of assigned homework; 

■ increasing the time allotted to certain s\ibjects; 

■ establishing attendance policies; and, 

■ increasing graduation requirements. 

These initiatives have been implemented in varying degrees 
throughout the United States. Over the past decade, the 
Commonwealth increased graduation requirements and studied the 
seven-period day. Independently, many local school divisions 
across the state have gone beyond the mandated five and one-half 
hour school day at both the elementary and secondary levels. In 
addition, homework assignments have increased and additional time 
has been allocated for certain subjects in some divisions. 
However, a statewide policy to adopt any of these options for all 
of Virginians divisions has not been established. 

Purpose and Scope 

The purpose of this study is to examine the relationship 
between instructional time and student learning. Factors 
related to productive learning time are identified: allocated 
time, quality of instructional time, engaged time and needed 
time. With the goal of maximizing productive learning time, the 
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study assesses a variety of options associated with instructional 
time: extended school year, extended school day, year-round 
schools, summer school, and better management of allocated time* 
In order to analyze the impact of these options on student 
learning, the study has the following major objectives: 

■ identify the relationship between instructional time and 
student learning; 

■ identify a variety of options for increasing instructional 
time; 

■ review the current practice related to the school calendar 
in Virginia and in the nation; 

■ review summer remedial reading programs in Virginia pxiblic 
schools; 

■ ascertain public opinion regarding alterations to the school 
calendar; and, 

■ identify the methods commonly used for management of 
allocated time. 

The study assesses the effect of alterations to the school 
calendar on student learning. Issues related to the use of 
school facilities to accommod »te student population growth or in 
response to the social needs oy the community are reviewed, but 
are not analyzed, as these modifications are not implemented for 
the primary purpose of improving student learning. The study did 
not attempt to assess the time needed to accomplish a given 
curriculum. At present, the Department of Education is 
developing a Common Core of Learning for all students. The issue 
of time required to accomplish mastery of a curriculum in 
response to this common core will need to be addressed in the 
future. 

Methodology 

The studv team is comprised of staff from the Department of 
Education, a local school division administrator and a Governor's 
Fellow. The team received assistance from the Southern Regional 
Education Board and the Education Commission of the States. 

Methods employed in conducting the study include: 

■ synthesis of available research on the relationship between 
instructional time and student learning; 



survey of current school calendar and instructional 
scheduling in Virginia school divisions; 



■ survey of local school divisions to ascertain local opinion 
(school boards, central office administrators, teachers and 
parents) regarding changes to instructional time in Virginia 
school divisions; 

■ interviews with staff from selected school divisions in 
Virginia and across the nation where school calendars have 
been altered; 

■ structured interviews with staff from selected Virginia 
school divisions offering summer remedial reading programs; 

■ review of general public opinion in the United States 
regarding attitudes toward a longer school year and longer 
school day as reported in the 1991 Gallup/Phi Delta Kappa 
national education poll; 

■ survey of general pxiblic opinion in Virginia regarding the. 
length of the school year and the school day via the 
Commonwealth Poll, conducted by Virginia Commonwealth 
University's Survey Research Laboratory; 

■ review of international school calendars and educational 
structures ; 

■ review of the Code of Virginia and Board of Education 
Regulations related to instructional time; 

■ review of information regarding student achi'i^vement from the 
Department of Education's Outcome Accountability Project; 

■ survey of Virginia education interest groups; and, 

■ analysis of calendar data from local school divisions on 
file with the Department of Education. 



Overview of this Report 

This report is organized into eight chapters. Chapter II 
examines the relationship between student learning and 
instructional time. Chapters III through VII address the options 
available for altering instructional time: extended school year, 
extended school day, year-round schools, summer school, and 
management of instructional time. The final chapter presents the 
study conclusions. Appendices provide additional information. 



Chapter II 



STUDENT LEARNING AND INSTRUCTIONAL TIME 

Overviev 

This chapter examines learning theory and research on 
student learning and instructional time. Consistently, theory 
and research show that the concept of time, as it relates to 
learning, is complex and does not reflect a simple linear 
relationship. A theoretical model describing the complexity of 
the time and learning relationship is proposed. 

Model for Understanding t he Relationship Between Time and Student 

Lgarninq 

Educational theorists (Carroll, 1963; Levin, 1984; Walberg, 
1988) identify multiple factors that interact to affect 
productive student learning. These include; 

■ quality of the environment, both at home and school, in 
which instruction takes place; 

■ student self-concept, effort or motivation and willingness 
to engage in learning; 

■ student aptitude, prior learning, intellectual development, 
and chronological development; as well as, 

■ actual amount of time allocated for instruction in the 
school day and in the school year. 

The combination of these factors determines the actual learning 
that occurs (Figure 1) . 

Student learning, the goal of education, occurs during 
productive learning time. Maximizing all components of the 
learning equation increases productive learning time. The 
interrelationship of these factors must be considered in 
decisions concerning the time allocated for instjruction. 
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Research on Time and Student Learnincf 

Researchers investigating the effect of time on learning 
measure three distinct aspects in relation to student learning. 
The first and easiest to measure is allocated tima . the number of 
days and hours scheduled for instruction. Students engage in 
learning, or exhibit on-task behaviors, for only a portion of 
this allocated time. This second aspect is referred to as 
•nqaaed time . Engaged time is usually measured through direct 
observation of students and their responses to classroom 
instruction. The third aspect of time is productive learoinq 
time, or academic leami:>g time. This is the portion of engaged 
time that results in increased student learning. Measures of 
productive learning time compare the student's mastery of 
academic skill with the time needed for mastery. The 
instructional environment or the qualj-ty pf %ijae for each student 
is critical for maximizing learning time. Effective management 
of allocated time at the division, school and classroom level 
underlies the quality of time devoted to instruction. 

The following discussion presents the research regarding 
these important concepts. 

ft ] located Time ; Allocated time sets the stage for learning 
to occur. Levin (1984) reports that total instructional time in 
a given subject area positively correlates to student 
achievement. Quantity of time is critical to student learning. 
The best quality instruction can be thwarted by insufficient 
allocated time. 



Educators attempt to effect an increase in allocated time by 
increasing the length of the r.chool year or day, modifying the 
school calendar and assigning students homework. However, 
research on the effect of a simple increase in allocated time 
alone on student achievement is inconclusive (Figure 2) . In 
addition, controlled studies of increasing the length of the 
school year and measuring the effects of this change are not 
found in the available research. Furthermore, school divisions 
that have increased the length of tiie school year or school day 
by small increments have not systematically documented cumulative 
effects on achievement over time. 

Additional allocated time appears to offer advantages for 
students who are at risk for educational failure. Studies 
comparing the effects of full day versus half day kindergarten 
programs document the most impressive in student learning gains 
attributed to an increase in allocated time. In a thorough 
review of the literature, Karweit (1988) found that significantly 
increasing the amount of time allocated to certain preprimary 
programs results increased achievement, particularly for students 
at risk. This effect is noted in research addressing students 
from low socio-economic-status (SES) homes, students classified 
as limited English proficient, and students with academic or 
cognitive disabilities. Although most studies report only 
short-term learning gains, consistently students at risk appear 
to benefit from increasing time allocated for instruction. 

A positive relationship between an increase in the length of 
the school day and student achievement has also been noted for 
students in upper grades considered to be at-risk. In contrast, 
students fiom high or middle SES homes did not demonstrate a 
significant relationship between an increase in allocated time 
and increased achievement. 

Many school systems offer summer programs for students, thus 
increasing the time available for instruction per year. However, 
there is scant information describing the affects of summer 
programs on student learning. Researchers differ in their 
opinions of the benefit of summer programs on student 
achievement. Some researchers report that students who are at 
risk or have disabilities benefit from summer programs, although 
supporting data are minimal. Others contend that summer programs 
do little to benefit any students. 

Student absenteeism reduces the amount of allocated 
instructional time. Students who are frequently absent often 
encounter academic and social difficulties in school. Students 
with higher rates of absenteeism are more likely to receive poor 
grades in school and to drop out. Increasing the number of days 
in a school year alone may not make up the time lost to 
absenteeism. Karweit (1985) proposes that an increase in the 
number of days allocated to a school year may actually increase 
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absenteeism. This assmnption, however, has neither been 
s\ibstantiated nor negated by research. It is not clear whether 
reduced allocated time or student skills and motivation have 
greater influence on student underachievement. Undoxibtedly , 
these factors interact, promoting a cycle of failure. 

Increasing the length of the school day carries a risk of 
learning fatigue. Psychological research suggests that ••learning 
fatigue** or saturation occurs, particularly when the learner is 
not given enough opportunities for breaks in direct instruction, 
when the instruction is not varied or incompatible with the 
student's learning style. Walberg (1988) suggests a point of 
diminishing return, when increases in instructional time will not 
produce increased learning. 

Extended school vacations during the summer months lead to 
s' ne degree of regression in student achievement for all 
students. Recoupment generally takes four to six weeks, and the 
beginning of the school year often is given to the review of 
previously learned material. Teachers often report that it takes 
at least one grading period (four to six weeks) for some students 
to attain levels of achievement comparable to those levels at 
school exit in June. This is specifically noted for students who 
are unable to participate in any school, community or family 
enrichment activities during the sximmer. 

Although regression in student learning during school breaks 
is accepted, studies of memory and learning theory suggest that 
this regression represents a lack of opportunity for practice, 
rather than forgetting. Studies in psychology report that most 
forgetting occurs immediately after learning (within one hour to 
one day) . Students do not lose competencies mastered and 
maintained with breaks in instruction. However, relearning is 
helped by increased opportunities for practice (Russell, 1978). 
Thus, summer programs that allow students to maintain learned 
information through additional practice may reduce the time 
required for review or relearning. 

Proponents of year-round schooling argue that this method of 
organizing the calendar reduces regression through elimination of 
the extended summer vacation. This claim has not been 
substantiated by evaluation studies. In fact, studies suggest 
that systems that alter the school calendar find students 
generally do no better or worse than students from systems with 
traditional calendar arrangements. 

Allocated time is critical to student learning. It is, 
however, but one factor. Current research does not provide 
docximented evidence that extending the school year or school day 
jn isolation will result in significantly increased student 
learning. It is not likely that the goal of significant 
improvement in student learning will be achieved by increasing 
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allocated time alone unless this increase is also accompanied by 
instructionally effective and appropriate curriculum. 

Engaged Time t Learning can take place when students are 
attentive and on-task, engaged and putting forth appropriate 
effort. Motivation and self-concept affect student effort. 
Research suggests that students are on-task only 50 to 75 percent 
of the time allocated to instruction. Individual students vary 
in their on-task behavior, sometimes by a ratio of three to one 
(Karweit, 1988). Potential factors affecting a student's 
willingness and ability to engage in learning include motivation, 
self -concept, peer group pressure achievement level, learning 
style, instructional needs, developmental level, quality of 
instruction, physical condition, and class size. Levin (1984) 
asserts that policy makers often overlook the role of the student 
as a central decision maker in using personal energy or time for 
the purpose of learning. 

Further, student involvement in non-school learning 
activities and parental involvement in the student's out-of- 
school learning activities may enhance engaged time. The amount 
of engaged time outside of school hours is cited as one reason 
for the varying responses of different populations of students to 
alterations in allocated time. Increasing the time students 
engage in learning leads to increased student achievement. It 
will be necessary to consider these factors in any plan to 
increase student engagement in learning. 

productive Learning Time ; Productive learning time is that 
portion of engaged time when the individual student learning rate 
is highest and most efficient. Productive learning time results 
when each of the following is in place: 

n student is on-task and engaged in learning; 

■ Student is experiencing a high degree of success in the 
learning activity; 

■ Time needed to master the learning objective for the 
individual student matches the time allocated for that 
purpose; and, 

■ Quality and method of instruction is appropriate to the 
ind i v idua 1 student . 

Much of the knowledge regarding productive learning comes 
from the California Beginning Teacher Evaluation Study (BTES) 
completed by Fisher and colleagues in 1980. The research 
findings include: 

■ The amount of time allocated to instruction in a particular 
content area positively correlates with student learning in 
that content area; 
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■ student engagement in the task positively correlates with 
learning ; 

■ The degree of high success in the activity positively 
correlates with learning and the degree of low success 
negatively correlates with learning; and, 

■ Students experiencing success and thus increases in academic 
or productive learning time demonstrate positive attitudes 
towards school • 

This study also documents the positive relationship of 
teacher behavior on student learning and the increases in 
productive learning time. Findings include: 

■ Teacher accuracy in diagnosing student skill levels 
correlates with increases in productive learning time; 

■ Teacher selection of appropriate learning tasks impacts 
student achievement and increases productive learning time; 
and, 

■ An increase in the amount of interaction between teacher and 
student leads to increased productive learning time. 

Needed Time ; Student ability, experience, aptitude and 
developmental level determine the amount of time needed for an 
individual student to master a learning objective. The 
complexity of the learning task also influences the amount of 
time needed. Too much allocated time leads to boredom and 
decreased effort, and too little allocated time leads to 
frustration and decreased effort* Awareness and assessment of 
individual student factors that affect needed time is critical to 
good instruction. Complicating instructional planning, however, 
is the fact that there is a high degree of variation among 
individual students in the time needed to master a particular 
learning task. Karweit (1988) asserts that this can vary by a 
ratio of as much as seven to one. As a result, Karweit (1988) 
believes the research conducted on time and achievement is 
limited by the failure of researchers to consider the effect of 
time needed for a learning task or for learners. 

The amount of time an individual student needs to master a 
learning objective is not usually amenable to change by 
educators « However, failure to consider the student's needs for 
allocated time and use of this time can negate the benefits of 
otherwise appropriate educational objectives. 

Quality of Time ; The quality of the instructional 
environment directly relates to student learning. Quality of 
time refers to the organizational and instructional practices and 
the resources of the physical environment within the school 
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setting. This also includes the management of allocated time. 
These factors can maximize or minimize the effective use of the 
allocated time for instruction. 

Local schools establish schedules that allocate 
instructional time based on state and local mandates. Individual 
classroom teachers adopt classroom management practices that 
impact the use of allocated time. Up to 50 percent of the time 
allocated for instruction is lost in classrooms. This loss can 
be caused by interruptions, transitions between subjects, 
procedures, student waiting between tasks, and classroom 
management. In addition, physical discomfort, lack of available 
materials, and distractions decrease the effectiveness of 
instruction and use of allocated time. 

Although education reformers and researchers may disagree on 
the value of increasing allocated time, they do agree that 
increasing the effective use of allocated time is an essential 
first step to education reform. Specific instructional practices 
are appropriate to precede or accompany changes in allocation of 
time; schools should: 

■ Provide a curriculum that is challenging and integrated and 
considers student instructional needs; 

■ Provide an instructional setting with a low teacher to 
student ratio, particularly for students who are low 
achievers ; 

■ Use methods and approaches that provide an opportunity for 
teacher and student interaction; 

■ Provide appropriate corrective feedback to the student; 

■ Assess individual student progress and inform the student of 
that progress; 

■ Set clear learning objectives and provide instruction to 
accomplish those objectives; and 

■ Organize and manage the school and classroom in ways that 
encourage student commitment, enable student accoiaplishment, 
and provide a safe emotional and physical environment. 

Research Limitations ; Reviews of the research on time and 
learning have been conducted by numerous authors as sximmarized in 
Figure 2. These authors consistently report that the research on 
time and learning lacks empirical rigor. Studies that solely 
measure allocated time describe inconsistent findings. Many 
researchers express, with surprise, a less than anticipated 
correlation between time and achievement. Research on increasing 
the length of the school year, either by adding days or by 
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including an instructional siiBiaer program, is minimal and 
inconclusive. Most studies have been short term with limited 
research designs. Longitudinal data demonstrating positive long 
teirm cumulative and lasting effects of a lengthened school year 
or school day have not been reported. The effects of sximmer 
school on achievement are not well documented and, again, 
potentially positive benefits may be masked by mitigating 
factors. Likewise, little research exists to systematically 
investigate the optimum length of the school day or length of 
instructional periods for certain subjects. Research on full day 
versus half day kindergarten does support, at least short-term, 
positive effects on achievement, particularly for students who 
are educationally at risk. 

Allocated time is an essential ingredient to learning and 
achievement. Yet, time allocation alone does not guarantee 
achievement. Current research does not define an optimxim model 
for the length and format of the school calendar. Research does 
demonstrate the efficacy of maximizing productive learning time 
and the importance of matching the time provided with individual 
student's need for instrxictional time. Research also shows there 
must be sufficient time given to master competencies required in 
prescribed curricula. As expectations increase, more time may be 
necessary, particularly for some students. Though research of 
allocated time and student learning is limited and lacking in 
rigor, there exists a common theme that children who are "at- 
risk" benefit more than children who are "advantaged" from 
extending the time available for instruction, regardless of the 
method used. 

Researchers and policy makers remain cautious and express 
disparate opinions about the efficacy of increasing the amount of 
allocated time as a primary alternative for improving academic 
achievement. Michael Barrett (1980) argues that focusing only on 
the use of allocated time may block consideration of an effective 
increase of allocated time. The contrasting argument is 
articulated by the Nationa? Education Association in its 1987 
policy statement that "extensions of the school day or year 
should be considered only on a school-by-school basis where the 
staff of an individual school, after a process of collaborative 
research and decision making, makes a reasonable case that a 
given extension of the school day/year is the best way of 
producing a specific increase in achievement." 

The absence of such data does not necessarily negate 
conventional wisdom that suggests more time in school should lead 
to increased achievement. The data do demonstrate that 
instiructional practices and curriculum selection heavily 
influence productive learning time. 
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FIGURE 2 

OVERVIEW OF RESEARCH ON ALLOCATEO TIME AND STUDENT LEARNING 



FCXJUS OF ARTICLE 


SUMMARY OF RESEARCH 


AinHOR(S) 


DATE j 


Research study comparing 
half day and full day 
kindergarten for at-risk 
student 


Students receiving full day programs 
had significantly higher reading scores 
at the end of first grade. 


Harrison- 
McEachem 


1989 


Review of research on 
learning time in preprimary 
programs 


Concluded that lengthening the 
kindergarten day may be an effective 
strategy for at-risk students. 
Recommended add'itkx^al research. 


Karweit 


1988 
1988 1 


Review of research on the 
relationship of increased 
B instructkMial time to 
student achievement 


Reported no controlled studies on 
increasing lengtn of school year. 
Extended year may have a small, but 
positive effect on student learning 
outcomes. Reported finding no studies 
on the direct effect of extending the 
school day. Concluded relationship 
between time and achievement not 
strong. 


Hossler. 
Stage. & 
Gallagher 




Research study comparing 
half day and full day 
kindergarten for at-risk 
students 


Students receiving full day programs 
showed short-term gains in cognitive 
and physical maturity. 


Jones, 
Pullock, & 
Marockie 


1988 


Review of literature on 
summer programs 


Concluded significant educational 
benefits from summer school are not 
evident in the literature. 


Ascher 


1988 


Review of research on time 
and learning 


uescnoes nine eoucsiionai prouuuiiviiy 
factors 




1QAP 

1 2700 


Review of literature on time 
on task 


Concluded that adding additional time 
should not be a blanket policy; time 
allocated should equal time needed. 
Cited studies that demonstrated 
increase in allocated time was not the 
most effective technique to increase 
student learning. 


National 

Education 

Association 


1987 


Research study 
investigating correlation 
between length of school 
level performance in 
academics 


Positive relationship found l^etween 
length of school day and total school 
achievement scores; most significant 
relationship found for 'at-risk* students. 


Wheeler 


1987 
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FOCUS OF ARTICLE 



SUMMARY OF RESEARCH 



AUTHOR^) 



DATE 



Research study of summer 
learning regression and 
re<XMjpment for students 
with disabilities 



Regression and recoupment for most 
students with disabilities comparable to 
that of general population. Summer 
special education programs may 
mitigate regress lor some students with 
severe disabilities. 



Tiller, Cox, & 
Stayrook 



1986 



Ex post facto analysis of 
achievenient test scores of 
students from two school 
systems following 
extended at>sences (20 
days) due to inclement 
weather 



Comparison of 7 years of standardized 
test scores found no uniform trends from 
year to year within grade levels or within 
groups and no drop in test scores 
during the year shoitened bf^ inclement 
weather 



Pittman, Cox, 
& Burchfiel 



1986 



Analysis of research on 
time and achievement 



Concluded that the correlation t)etween 
time and achievement slighter than 
expected; costs of extending school time 
are disproportionate to resulting 
instructional gains. 



Ellis 



1984 



Review of research on 
time-on-task and length of 
school day 



Concluded that increasing time in school 
ak>ne will not automatk^ally increase 
student achievement or raise 
standardized test scores; time not the 
only variable related to student 
achievement. 



Quartola 



1984 



Analysis of research on 
time and achievement 



Concluded increase of allocated time 
alone is not cost effective; no good 
evkience existed to demonstrate that 
adding days to the school year would 
improve student performance. 



Levin 



1984 



Review of research on time 
and act'iievement 



Concluded that time is a major 
determining variable influencing student 
achievement; quality of instruction alone 
can not override insufficient quantity of 
Instruction. 



Reith 



1983 



Review of research on time 
and student achievement 



Reported research revealed inconsistent 
findings. Concluded that time is a 
variable in learning, Ixjt that an increase 
in time does not lead to a substantial 
increase in learning. 



Karweit 



1983 



Study investigating 
r6iatk>nship t)etween 
k>wered class size and 
student attention 



An increase in student attentbn found 
with reduction in class size by one-third; 
students received more teacher contact 
and spent less time waiting. 



Cahen, Filbey, 
McCutheon & 
Kyle 



1983 I 
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FOCUS OF ARTICLE 



Review of a study of an 
extended day program for 
homework support for 
underachieving students 



Purpose: Beginning 
Teacher Evaluation Study 
- Identify teaching activities 
and classroom conditions 
that foster student learning 
in elementary scfiools 



SUMMARY OF RESEARCH 



Reported achievement gains, teacher 
satisfaction with assignments, reduced 
absenteeism, and an increase in 
participatian in extracurricular activities. 



Report of research on 
learning, retention, and 
regression 



Developed measure of academic 
learning time and a model that academic 
learning time leads to achievement gain. 



AUTHOR(S) 



Gilbert & 
Price 



Fisher, et. al. 



Reported that children from 
disadvantaged and migrant homes 
demonstrated greater learning 
regression during non-schooling times 
than non-disadvantaged peers. 
Concluded that advantaged children 
continue to learn based on experiences 
even when out of school. 

Source: DOE analysis of research.' 



Division of 
Research. 
State 

University of 
New York 



DATE 



1981 



1980 
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Chapter III 



EXTENDED SCHOOL YEAR 

Overviev 

Many national policy makers and education reformers believe 
that extending the school year is one important strategy for 
enhancing America's international competitiveness and teaching 
students the necessary knowledge and skills. Their assumption is 
that more time for instruction will result in more learning. 

Although increasing the nxamber of days that American 
students spend in school as a means to improve student 
achievement has been in the forefront of education reform 
recommendations for decades, state and local education agencies 
have not moved to extend the school year beyond that dictated by 
tradition. A small, but positive short'-term effect on student . 
learning is noted for students at risk when an increase in 
allocated time is provided. Federal regulations guarantee 
consideration of extended school year services for all students 
eligible for special education, although this policy is dictated 
more by litigation than research. 

This chapter presents international, national and Virginia 
practices in the scheduling the number of instructional days in 
the school year. A discussion of international comparisons and 
the impact of the community opinion on changes in the length of 
the school year are also included. 

Educational Practice 

International 

The length of the school year varies considerably in the 
international community, ranging from 160 to 243 days (Figure 3). 
In general, most countries require an additional ten to twenty 
days of instruction beyond the typical 180 days required in the 
United States. Only Belgium has a shorter school year than the 
United States. The length of the school year in Asian countries 
is notably longer than that in the United States, with South 
Korea and Japan reporting 220 and 240 days respectively. 

However, the common practice of comparing education programs 
solely on the basis of the nimber of totax days of school may be 
misleading, as countries differ in the nature of the days 
counted. For example, in Japan, as many as 30 days are 
designated for field trips, sporting events, cultural festivals 
and graduation activities. The Japanese system also utilizes 
half day instruction on Saturdays. Thus, the number of academic 
instructional days for Japanese students in actuality is the 
equivalent of 195 days of full time instruction. 
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FIGURE 3 
INTERNATIONAL COMPARISONS: 
AVERAGE LENGTH OF SCHOOL YEAR 



1 Country 


Number of 1 
Days 1 




160 (or 175) 


Panar^p British Columbia 


195 


PanaHa Ontario 


186 1 


FinlanH 


190 1 




185 (or 190) 




H rY#»nnanv Wp^t" 


210 


TrplanH 

11 CICUIU 


184 


Italy 


200-209 


Japan 


240 


Q Netherlands 


200 


New Zealand 


190 


Scotland 


200 


South Korea 


220 


Sweden 


180 


United Kingdom 


190 


United States 


180 



Source: DOE analysis of literature on mtemational education. 



Reliance on the days of instruction for international 
comparisons of education ignores the fact that the educational 
systems in these countries are vastly different from those in the 
United States, The governance structures, funding mechanisms, 
range and types of students, educators, and educational programs 
vary considerably. Many foreign countries, such as Germany and 
Japan, rebuilt their education systems after World War II, 
placing governance and administration of education at the 
national level. Further, nationally established curricula 
and examination are the norm in many nations (Figure 4), 
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In addition, many countries prescribe teaching methodology, the 
amount of time for certain content areas and textbook selection. 
As a result, students in these countries can be said to receive a 
consistent education, regardless of their community within that 
countiry. In comparison, the United States has historically 
valued local autonomy, downplaying the role of the national 
government in education. The national role in education has been 
limited to special populations, leaving decisions about 
curriculxim, assessment and the school calendar to the states and 
localities. As a result, U.S. education programs are responsive 
to the needs and demands of the states and local comm\inities. In 
contrast with international counterparts, instructional practice 
is not consistent across schools in the United States. 

American piiblic schools educate a more heterogenous 
population by culture, socio-economic status and disability than 
do many other countries. Far Eastern countries, for example, do 
not have an ethnically diverse population to educate. In 
contrast, the United States values education for all citizens to 
a degree not commonly observed in the international community* 
Schools in the United States are open to students of all incomes, 
ethnic groups and disabilities, and local educators strive to 
sjeet the diverse needs of these students within a single 
/} classroom. In fact, educators are increasingly being asked to 
offer curriculums that represent the multi-cultural aspects of 
American society. 

Many European and Asian countries practice academic 
tracking, limiting student choice in the pursuit of academic or 
vocational post-secondary education. Although many American 
school divisions practice tracking and perceived ability 
grouping, students have more opportunities to select academic or 
vocational programs than many of their international 
counterparts. Further, different cultures place different 
societal values on education, resulting in varying parental 
support for and student attitudes about education. School- 
business partnerships in many other countries are the cornerstone 
of vocational education, specifically in the area of 
apprenticeship programs • 
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Country 


CiKnpulsoiy 
Age for 
Attendanre 

9 . HOOT 

in xvsi 


Peccentige 
of Age 

Higji School 
m 15^ 


Pupib 
per.- -. 
ToadMf^ 


Cunkuhna 


Naiiocud 1 
RxaixYit'idftion^ 1 


Australia 


6-16 


yo% 


14.5 


No 




Canada 


6-16 


100% 


7.5 


Provincial 


Provincial 


Prance 


6-16 


95% 


24.0 


Yes 


Yes 


Germany (West) 


6-18 


72% 


17.4 


State 


Yes 


Italy 


6-13 


76% 


14.1 


Yes 


Yes 


Japan 


6-15 


96% 


20.7 


Yes 


Yes 


United Kingdom 


5-16 


85% 


20.3 


Yes 


Yes 


United States 


6-16 


95% 


17.3 


State 


No 



Source: DOE analysis of literature and information gathered from Embassy personnel, 
November 1991. 



International Achievement Comparisons 

Relatively few comparisons of student achievement between 
nations have been completed. The International Association for 
the Evaluation of Educational Achievement (lEA) has collected 
comparative data since 1960. The results of lEA studies 
consistently conclude that the total number of instructional 
hours during a school year has no significant relationship to 
achievement. Hoi singer, in his 1982 review of lEA research, 
indicates, "The lEA Studies have established that non-scholastic 
factors account for a considerable proportion of the differences 
in achievement btrtween students, between schools and between 



' U. S. Department of Education, National Center for Educational Statistics, D.igest of Education 
Statistics, 1989. This column shows the ratio of those enrolled to total school-age population. For 
high school, population base is typically ages 13-17. 

2 UNESCO Statistical Yearbook, various years bet\^'een 1981 and 1987, and United States Department 
of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Common Core of Data Surveys. Data may 
include private schools. 

^ Each country varies in its definition of national examinations. 



countries. It is appropriate to improve schools and factors 
within schools, but education reform without social and economic 
reform will not be sufficient to alter radically educational 
outcomes . " 

Recently, the International Assessment of Educational 
Progress (lAEP) and the Gallup Poll have begun to report 
international achievement comparisons in the areas of math, 
science and geography. The data from these studies indicate that 
the science and mathematics achievement results of those American 
students evaluated are lower than the achievement results of 
students in many other industrialized nations. Further 
information regarding the international achievement studies can 
be found in Figure 5. 

Cross national comparisons of educational performance are 
confounded by differences in educational practices in the 
countries sampled. These differences include: student 
population sampled, curricula and sequence of courses offered, 
test format, test language and specific translations of test 
vocabulary. Achievement testing on a relatively small number of 
select students will result in higher achievement scores than 
testing a large number of students. Many countries limit student 
access to specific courses, thereby selecting a small number of 
students who will be tested on certain content areas. The 
varying curricula in the international community also result in 
different areas of emphasis, creating different profiles of 
achievement (e.g., some countries do not provide calculus until 
college, whereas others require it of all students in high 
school) . As tests are developed and translated into various 
languages, two problems may emerge: the language selected for 
administration in countries that are multi-lingual may preselect 
the highest achieving students or the translation may compromise 
the complexity of the test items. A final caution regarding the 
use of international comparisons is the assessment of certain 
sxabjects at the secondary level which are not generally completed 
until the post-secondary level in some countries. 
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FIGURE 5 

INTERNATIONAL ACHIEVEMENT STUDIES 


1 Organization 


Population Studied 


Restilts 1 


MATHEMATICS 




lEA. 1981-82 


8th and 12th Grades 


U.S. eighth Grade below average on algebra, 
geometry and measurement; above average 
on arithmetic and statistics 

U.S. 12th Grade next to last among 13 
coimtries (Belgiimi, Canada, England, 
Wales, Finland, Himgary, Israel, Japan, New 
Zealand, Scotland, Sweden, Thailand, 
United States) 


1 lAEP, 1988 


7th and 8th Grades 


U.S. among lowest in mathematics; nine 
percent of U.S. students able to apply 
concepts 

U.S. students last in proficiency of six 
coimtries (Canada, Spain, United Kingdom, 
Ireland, Korea, United States) 


SCIENCE 


lEA, 1983-86 


4th, 5th, 9th, 10th, 
12th Grades 


U.S. ten year olds ranked in the middle of 
17 coimtries (Australia, Canada, England, 
Finland, Hong Kong, Himgarj', Italy, Japan, 
S. Korea, Netherlands, Norway, Philippines, 
Poland, Singapore, Sweden, Thailand, 
United States) 

U.S. 12th Grade ranked low in biology, 
chemistry and physics 


lAEP, 1988 


7th, 8th Grades 


12% of U.S. students able to apply 
intermediate scientific principals 

U.S. ranked next to last in proficiency of six 
coimtries (Canada, Ireland, Korea, Spain, 
United Kingdom, United States) 


1 GEOGRAPHY 


Gallup Organization, 
1988 


18 to 24 year olds 


American students rated last in results on 
geography knowledge in nine countries 
(Canada, France, West Germany, Italy, 
Japan, Mexico, Sweden, United Kingdom, 
United States) 
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National 



The current practice in the United States is to utilize a 
traditional school year (Figure 6) . The majority of states and 
territories currently mandate 180 days of instruction per year. 
The number of allocated instructional days ranged nationally from 
174 to 182 days in 1990 (Education Commission of the States, 
1991). Virginia's policy of 180 days is consistent with the 
national trend, as 35 states require 180 days in the school year. 
Only Ohio mandates more than 180 days, requiring 182 days. 



All states and territories have policies delineating minim\am 
hours or days of instruction per year. Many states also mandate 
minimxim pupil/teacher contact hours. Forty states permit state 
approved exceptions to the minimum time requirements. Following 
the release of the report of the National Commission on 
Excellence in Education in 1983, 35 states identified increasing 
instructional time as an option for their state. However, 
significant changes in the length of the school year in the 
United States are not evident in current state reports. Efforts 
to increase instructional time in some states have been supported 
by state boards of education, frequently stalling in response to 
the fiscal implications. 



FIGURE 6 

COMPARISON SAMPLE OF STATES WITH MINIMUM DAYS PER YEAR 

POUCY STANDARD 



1 



Tennessee 

requires 180 
days per 
year; 



6.5 hours 
of instrucdo 
n per day = 
1170 hours 
per year. 



Texas 

requires 
175 days 
per year, 

7.0 hours 

of instructi 
on per day 

1225 
houts per 
year. 



South 
Carolina 
requires 180 
days per 
year; 



6.0 hours of 
instruction 
per day = 
1080 hours 
per year. 



Viiginia 

requires 
180 days 
per year, 



5.5 hours 

of instructi 
on per day 

990 hours 

per year. 
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Ohio 

requires 182 
days per 
year. 



SJS hours* 

of 

instruction 
per day = 
1001 hours 
per year. 
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Maine 

requires 
175 days 
per year, 

5.0 hours 
of instruct 
ion per 
day = 
875 hours 
per year. 



New Jersey 



requures 
180 days 
per year, 



4.0 houurs 
of instructi 
on per day 
- 720 
hours per 
year. 



Policies and practices survey. Author. 



Since 1989, Massachusetts Board of Education files a bill 
yearly with the Massachusetts legislature to increase the length 
of the school year by up to 40 days in pilot areas. The bill has 



not passed, to date, largely due to the state's financial 
situation. The Board's 1992 Legislative Proposal tied the 
extended school year pilot to an act developing the public school 
as a community center. Elementary schools serving high numbers 
of students deficient in basic skills are targeted to determine 
if the extended school year is an effective approach for meeting 
the needs of these student. 

The Maryland Board of Education identified extending the 
school year from 180 to 200 days as one of its "Strategies for 
State Action" (adopted in October 1990) to accomplish Maryland's 
goals for public education. The Board indicated that the 
explosion of knowledge and skills, particularly in mathematics, 
science and technology, demanded that more time be avail€Q>le for 
student learning. Localities would need to implement an extended 
school year in conjunction with cpialitative improvements to 
education instruction and administration. However, no effort to 
extend the year had been initiated by the fall of 1991. 

Community Support and the Length of the School Year: 

National experiences with attempts to extend the school year 
highlight the importance of community support in development of 
the school year calendar. A number of state legislative 
initiatives to increase the length of the school year have been 
stalled by community opposition rather than fiscal limitations. 
The importance of communities in driving decisions regarding 
extending the school year can be seen in the examples of two 
school divisions in North Carolina and two schools in New 
Orleans , Louisiana . 

In 1983, the North Carolina Board of Education introduced 
the Time for Learning Project, a three-year pilot extending the 
school year from 180 to 200 days and extending the school day 
from six hours to seven hours. Although 30 school districts 
originally expressed initial interest, only two districts (Polk 
and Halifax County) participated. Polk County withdrew from the 
project during the second year due to a lack of community 
support. Evaluation revealed the greatest support for the Polk 
County project was among parents with the highest level of 
schooling. Halifax County completed the three year trial, but 
there was divided opinion among school staff and members of the 
community on the success of the effort. In both communities, 
teacher opposition was significant, as a number of teachers 
expressed resentment about the impact on their time. Teacher 
absences increased in the first year of the pilot in both 
localities. 
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The North Carolina Department of Public Instruction 
evaluated the project and found limited improvement in student 
achievement on the North Carolina Annual Testing Program. 
However, the evaluators also identified these tests as weak 
indicators of student achievement. Further, evaluators cautioned 
that the complete effects could not be seen in the short term, 
rather that the entire twelve years of instruction would be 
needed to fully identify the impact of such a change in allocated 
time. Evaluators cited the lack of sufficient time for planning 
as a partial reason for the project's failure to demonstrate 
success and gather community support. Currently, 180 days of 
instruction is the norm for North Carolina school divisions. 

In contrast with the North Carolina experience, a project to 
extend the school year project in two elementary schools in New 
Orleans received widespread community support (Figure 7) . The 
220 day school year, designed in response to the needs in the 
city community, entered its third year of operation in 1991-92. 
However, the impact of the increased time on student achievement 
is not clear. After one year, scores on standardized tests 
increased only marginally at both schools. Unfortunately, the 
high financial cost of operating an eleven month school year may 
limit the community's ability to support the program for more 
than three years. 



FIGURE 7 
COMMUNITY SUPPORT FOR 
EXTENDED SCHOOL YEAR PROGRAMS 



Polk County, N.C. 



1963: volunteered to participate in 3 year pilot 
to extend school year to 200 days and school 
day to 7 hours 

in the second year of the project, the school 
board members were unseated, the 
superintendent replaced and the new board 
voted to abandon project 

Local opposition was triggered by the 
perception that school officials implemented 
the experiment wKhout involving the 
community 

other objections centered on reduction of free 
time options for students and teachers 

preliminary results suggested short term 
student achievement gains on standardized 
tests 



Moton and Lockett Elementary Schools, New Orleans 



>ource: DOb analysis ot research. 



108d: 11 month school year Initiated for ages 
4 to 11 

student enrollment draws from housing 
projects 

community support: schools viewed as safe 
haven 

academic results of loriger school year, as 
measured by standardized test scores have not 
been impressive; teachers note gains in self- 
confidence 

better attendance, lower suspension and 
expulsion rates reported 
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Virginia 



As in most states, Virginia mandates the length of the 
school year. The Code of Virginia (§22.1-98) establishes the 
minimum length of the school year as 180 days or 990 hours in any 
school year. The mandated length of the school year in Virginia 
parallels the national trends, requiring a seven month school 
year at the turn of the century (146 days in 1913) , increasing 
gradually to 170 days in 1933, and finally to 180 days in 1950. 

The state Board of Education is authorized to waive these 
requirements if school divisions are forced to close for more 
than 15 days due to severe weather, energy shortages or power 
failure. Regulations Ooveming Reduction of state Aid When thm 
Length of the School Term is Below One Hundred Sighty school Days 
promulgated by the Board of Education indicate that school 
divisions will be expected to ••exhaust every possibility for 
making up lost days** prior to requesting a waiver (§1.3). 

In further recognition of the scheduling difficulties 
encountered in some areas of Virginia which experience 
significant periods of adverse weather, the Code was amended in 
1988 to allow for 180 days or 990 hours of instruction. This 
amendment established the concept of ••banked time."" School 
divisions may use banked time for missed days, hour for hour, 
days missed. Hours over and above the required 5-1/2 hours of 
instructional time plus lunch time per day may qualify as ••banked 
time."^ According to Department of Education records, 29 of 135 
school divisions banked time for future use in 1990-91. 

In 1986, the Virginia General Assembly responded to the 
interesc of the travel and tourism industry by delaying school 
openings in the fall. At that time, the Code §22.1-79.1 was 
amended to require that the first day of school for students not 
be set until after Labor Day. Despite concerns about limits on 
local autonomy, this section was not repealed in 1988, as 
specified by the 1986 legislation. Bills have been introduced 
repeatedly in the General Assembly to repeal this provision, yet 
have failed to pass. The Code does authorize the Board of 
Education to waive these requirements for good cause. In 1991, 
19 of 135 school divisions received waivers to start school 
before Labor Day, citing the impact of severe weather conditions 
in those divisions. 

The length of teacher contracts is also established by 
Rsgulations Govsrning Contractual Agrsmasnts with Profsssional 
P^rsonnsl as promulgated by the board of Education. A ten-month 
contractual period is defined as 200 days, to include: 

■ "(A) 180 teaching days, ... 
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■ (B) 10 days for activities such as teaching, planning, ... 

evaluation, completing records and reports 
comaittee assignments, and conferences, 

■ (c) 10 days for continuation of activities under (a) and 

(b) and/or other activities as assigned by the local 
school board . " ( § 1 c 5 ) . 

These regulations ensure teacher contracts meet the mandated 
allocated time, yet allow certain local flexibility for 
increasing teaching time. 

To summarize, through the Code and Board regulations the 
Commonwealth assumes responsibility for establishing the 
parameters for allocating instructional time in Virginia public 
schools. A minimum allocation is required. However, the 
Commonwealth allows some local autonomy, providing flexibility to 
local school divisions whenever possible. 

.* 

Local School Division Practice: The results from a survey 
of Virginia school divisions indicate that most school divisions 
(84 percent) offered exactly 180 days of instruction during the 
1990-91 school year (Appendix B) . However, 21 school divisions 
(16 percent) reported that more than 180 days of instruction were 
provided at the kindergarten through secondary level. No school 
division provided more than 185 days (Figure 8). 



FIGURE 8 1 
VIRGINIA SCHOOL DIVISIONS PRACTICE: 
LENGTH OF THE SCHOOL YEAR 


180 Days 


107 Divisions 


181 Days 


5 Divisions 


182 Days 


7 Divisions 


183 Days 


7 Divisions 


184 Days 


1 Division 


185 Days 


1 Division 


Source: DOE analysis of school division survey, Ju 


ly i55i. 



There has been a small increase in the number of school 
divisions in Virginia extending the school year beyond 180 days. 
A 1987 legislative study conducted by the Department of Education 
examined the use of seven period days. This study identified 
seven divisions which provided more than 180 days during the 
1984-85 school year, compared with 21 divisions in 1990-91. In 
addition, a number of local education officials have begun 
investigating options for increasing instructional time in their 
schools, including extending of the school year. 
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Analysis revealed no statistically significant relationship 
between divisions providing additional days in the school year 
and division per pupil spending. Further, the 21 divisions 
offering more than 180 instructional days represent an equal mix 
of large core cities, small cities, urban counties, suburbanizing 
counties and rural counties/ 

However, a review of these divisions does suggest that there 
are certain small geographical clusters of school jurisdictions 
where 180 days are exceeded (Figure 9) . This geographic 
distribution suggests that certain regions may be more amenable 
to extension of the traditional school year. This may reflect 
the identified effect of community values, in that decisions 
regarding school calendars are a reflection of the public norms 
and values within a larger community setting. 



FIGURE 9 




f:xtended School Year - Special Education 

Whereas local school divisions establish the length of the 
school year for the general student body, the individual needs of 
students with disabilities direct the implementation of special, 
individualized extended school year programs for certain 
students. The passage of the Education for All Handicapped 



* (Classifications of jurisdictions are as defined in an analysis conducted for the Efficiency in the Use 
of Public Education Funds Commission. 
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Children Act in 1975^ (Public Law 94-142) afforded all students 
with disabilities the right to a free and appropriate education. 
This legislation, as interpreted through litigation, includes 
extended school year (ESY) , the provision of special education 
and related services beyond the length of the traditional school 
year. The right to receive ESY - Special Education services is 
not automatically granted to students with disabilities, rather, 
it is based upon each student's Individualized Education Program 
(lEP) . 

ESY - Special Education is not a summer school program. 
Summer school refers to programs offered by a school district 
during the stuamer, with a focus on remediatior, acceleration or 
enrichment for students in regular education. Regular summer 
school programs are typically optional and are not developed in 
response to the individual needs of students in special 
education. 

In contrast, ESY - Special Education programs are available 
for all students eligible for special education. Students with 
severe-profound handicaps, health impairments or emotional 
disturbance receive ESY - Special Education most frequently. 
Regression of skills is cited as the most frecjuent reason for 
providing ESY services. However, because all students experience 
regression, the degree of regression and the projected time for 
recoupment must be individually considered for students eligible 
for special education. In addition, school personnel generally 
review overall student behavior and physical problems and the 
availability of alternate resources within the home or community 
when making decisions regarding the appropriateness of ESY 
services. 

The local school division survey reveals that some school 
divisions provide special education services during the summer 
months (Figure 10) . 



FIGURE 10 
VIRGINIA SCHOOL DIVISION PRACTICE: 
SUMMER SPECIAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



Elementary 



37 



Middle 



29 



Secondary 
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Jource: DOE analysis of school division survey, July 1 991 



Now termed the Individuals with Disabilities Education Act (P. L. 101-476). 
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Children Act in 1975^ (Public Law 94-142) afforded all students 
with disabilities the right to a free and appropriate education. 
This legislation, as interpreted through litigation, includes 
extended school year (ESY) , the provision of special education 
and related services beyond the length of the traditional school 
year The right to receive ESY - Special Education services is 
not automatically granted to students with disabilities, rather, 
it is based upon each student's Individualized Education Program 
(lEP) . 

ESY - Special Education is not a summer school program. 
Summer school refers to programs offered by a school district 
during the summer, with a focus on remediation, acceleration or 
enrichment for students in regular education. Regular summer 
school programs are typically optional and are not developed in 
response to the individual needs of students in special 
education. 

In contrast, ESY - Special Education programs are available 
for all students eligible for special education. Students with 
severe-pr found handicaps, health impairments or emotional 
disturbance receive ESY - Special Education most frequently. 
Regression of skills is cited as the most frequent reason for 
providing ESY services. However, because all students experience 
regression, the degree of regression and the projected time for 
recoupment must be individually considered for students eligible 
for special education. In addition, school personnel generally 
review overall student behavior and physical problems and the 
aivailability of alternate resources within the home or community 
when making decisions regarding the appropriateness of ESY 
services. 

The local school division suirvey reveals that some school 
divisions provide special education services during the summer 
months (Figure 10) . 
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Public Opinion 



Local piiblic support is an important factor in successfully 
altering to the traditional school calendar • An examination of 
school districts that have implemented a longer school year or 
school day indicates that community groups, citizens with and 
without students in school, tourism representatives, and teachers 
may oppose the change. In order to gauge the potential response 
to any Virginia initiative to extend the school year, Virginia 
public opinion was gathered and national public opinion reviewed 
(Figure 11) ♦ 




FIGURE 11 
PUBLIC OPINION QUESTIONS 



Gallup/Phi D«lta Kappa Poll, May 1991 

In some nations, students attend school as many as 
240 days a year as compared to about 180 days in the 
U.S. How do you feel about extending the public 
school year in this community by 30 days, making the 
school year about 210 days or ten months long? 

Virginia Conmonvealtli Poll, July 1991 

Currently there are 180 days in the school year. Do 
you think that the number of days in the school year 
should be increased, decreased, or should the number 
of days in the school year stay the same as now? 

Virginia School Division Survey, June 1991 

In your school division, has there been any 
discussion (by the following groups), regarding an 
extended school year (i.e., increasing the number of 
instructional days to exceed 180 days)? 

In your school division, do any of the following 
groups have a formal position regarding an extended 
school year (i.e., increasing the number of 
instructional days to exceed 180 days)? 



National Public Opinion 

The "1991 Gallup/Phi Delca Kappa Poll of the Public's 
Attitudes Toward the Public Schools" provides information about 
national public opinion on an extended school year. The Gallup 
Poll includes questions about extending the school year. Since 
1982, the majority of respondents have consistently opposed this 
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option. In 1991, for the first time, a small majority (51 
percent) of those surveyed favored a longer school year. 
Opposition (42 percent) to a longer school year declined 
marginally since the mid-eighties. 

The Poll asked the following question: "In some nations, 
students attend school as many as 240 days a year as compared to 
about 180 days in the U.S. How do you feel €a>out extending the 
pviblic school year in this community by 30 days, making the 
school year about 210 days or ten months long?** Survey results 
indicate that a longer school year is particularly favored by 
college graduates (62 percent favor, 33 percent oppose) , 
professionals and business people (60 percent favor, 37 percent 
oppose), and people in the western region of the U.S. (59 percent 
favor, 36 percent oppose) . 

The question can provide only general information for 
interpreting the nation's preferences on extended school year, 
and does not represent the opinions of any specific community. 
The findings do suggest that the general public may be more 
responsive to increasing the nximber of school days than in 
previous years. As phrased, the question establishes a benchmark 
for comparing the U.S. public school year against "some nations" 
which provide up to 240 days a year. Therefore, this comparative 
statement may prompt some respondents to favor an extended school 
year. 

Virginia Public Opinion 

The Virginia Commonwealth Poll questions allow for 
identifying public opinion toward the school calendar and 
instructional time in Virginia. "Currently there are 180 days in 
the school year. Do you think that the number of days in the 
school year should be increased, decreased, or should the number 
of days in the school year stay the same as now?" A majority of 
those suirveyed think that the school year should remain the same. 
Over two-thirds (67 percent) of the general public favor keeping 
the current 180 day school year. Those with children in public 
schools are less supportive of adding additional days to the 
school year; more than three-fourths (77 percent) of these 
respondents say that the number of days should not be changed. 
Only 18 percent of parents with children in Virginia public 
schools favor a longer school year, while the general public is 
slightly more in favor of adding more days (24 percent) . 

The survey question does not establish any context or 
circumstances surrounding the number of days in a school year, 
such as international comparisons, improved student performance, 
or program changes in the school curricula. The survey does not 
ask respondents to give any supporting reason for their 
preferences. Therefore, no conclusions can be made regarding 
issues of concern or specific viewpoints of the respondents. 
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However, the demographic characteristics of the survey 
responses do provide some contextual information for interpreting 
pxiblic opinion. The results suggest that as education and family 
income increase, individuals respond more favorably to increasing 
the number of days in the school year. The strongest response 
rates favoring a longer school year come from families whose 
income is $70,000 and above, and those with at least an 
undergraduate degree (44 percent and 37 percent respectively) . 
In general, age and race do not significantly influence 
responses, although those aged 65 and older were more likely to 
answer "don't know." 

Support for a longer school year is higher among respondents 
from the Washington, D.C. suburbs (33 percent) and the Tidewater 
(34 percent) areas than other parts of the state. The least 
support comes from the western region (15 percent) . The south 
central and northwestern regions show percentages that are 
slightly lower than the general pxiblic's response to the same 
question. (The five regions designated in the Commonwealth 
Poll's demographic tabulations are identified in Appendix F.) 

Interest Group Opinion in Virginia School Divisions 

The survey of Virginia local school divisions provides 
information regarding stakeholder opinions about changes to 
instructional time using the questions, "In your school division, 
has there been any discussion (by the following groups) , 
regarding an extended school year (i.e., increasing the number of 
instructional days to exceed 180 days)?". Central office 
administrators report on the general attitudes and positions 
taken by four stakeholder groups in their education community: 
the school board, central office administration, teachers, and 
parents . 

Results indicate that although a majority of school boards 
(61 percent) are having no discussion addressing additional 
instructional days, almost 40 percent are currently discussing 
the issue. In general, central office administrators and school 
boards are at least twice as likely to be discussing additional 
days to the school year, than are teachers and parents (Figure 
12) . The suivey found little discussion on extended school year 
being generated' by teachers and parents. 
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Figure 12 



Discussion of an Ejctended School Year in Divisions (by group) 




School Board Central Office Teachers Parents 



M Yes, Extended School Year has been ^ No. Extended School Year has not been 
* discussed in ttie school division discussed in the school division 



Source: DOE analysis of school division survey, July 1991. 



The suxrvey used the question "In your school division, do 
any of the following groups have a formal position regarding an 
extended school year (i.e., increasing the nxunber of 
instructional days to exceed 180 days)?" to identify the number 
of formal positions taken* An overwhelming majority 
(approximately 93 percent) of the interest groups have no formal 
position on extended school year. Eight of 125 school boards 
were identified as having a formal position (seven positions 
favor more days in the school year) . However, the issue is being 
discussed by at least 47 school boards and 59 central 
administrative offices across the state. 

Virginia Stakeholders 

In the conduct of this study, the Department of Education 
requested input from a variety of Virginia education stakeholder 
organizations on issues related to instructional time and student 
learning. Organizations maintain strong support for maintaining 
local flexibility in the establishment of the school calendar. 
The Virginia School Boards Association holds the position that 
••changes in the school calendar should be the prerogative of the 
local board. •• The Virginia Retail Merchants Association echoes 
this sentiment, "we would support local option in as many areas 
as possible." 
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Education administrators that have been involved in efforts 
to increase instructional time recommend that obtaining community 
approval requires adequate planning, early public involvement and 
debate, and a phase-in period for substantive change. The 
relationship between the school year, the family, the lives of 
the students and teachers, and the community suggests that public 
opinion be reviewed before initiating any change in the school 
calendar. 

Virginia school administrators, like their counterparts 
throughout the nation, generally maintain the traditional 180 day 
calendar. The experiences and practices in school divisions 
throughout the country highlight the importance of initiating 
school calendar reform at the level of local policy makers. As 
local education officials review the instructional practice 
within their schools, an increasing number are investigating the 
allocation of instructional time and its impact on student 
learning. Those localities with the greatest degree of community 
support have enjoyed the most success in implementing any such 
change . 

International comparisons regarding the length of the school 
year trigger discussions regarding the varied school calendar 
practices. However, such comparisons fail to account for the 
variances in the population educated, the perceived value of 
education, the nature and quality of instructional practice and 
the research relating instructional time to student learning. 

Education professionals have long recognized that certain 
students who are educationally at risk benefit from increased 
time for instruction. Virginia school divisions provide extended 
school year services for individual students eligible for special 
education, as defined by the students' Individualized Education 
Program. Other divisions design supplementary programs for 
students requiring additional time for instruction. These local 
decisions highlight the importance of maintaining local autonomy 
in the provision of education programs, to allow responsiveness 
to the needs of the local student population. 

Localities contemplating extensions to the school year must 
consider the purpose for the additional time. The nature of the 
instruction provided during any addition of time will depend upon 
whether the goal is to provide new courses, expand upon material 
covered in current courses, or enhance student mastery of 
existing material. The attainment of any of th.se options is 
dependent upon an integration of allocated time and instructional 
goals and curriculvun. 
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Extending the school year is an option for consideration in 
the education reform movement. There is no certainty that this 
action alone would result in improved student achievement or 
close the gaps internationally. Given the significant financial 
and social barriers to change, more time may have limited impact 
on student learning unless there is a corresponding change in 
educational practice. 
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Population 

■ Homogeneous population: most people share the 
ethnic, racial, and religious background 

■ Poverty levels are low 
Educational Governance 

■ The central government controls education through 
the Ministry of Education 

E At the prefecture level (akin to our state level) , 
the superintendent's duties are principally 
administrative and coordinative 

■ Local schools and staff have "autonomy" to run 
schools, provided ministry curricula is followed 

Curriculxm Requiremonts 

■ Secondary curriculum requires consist of a thorough 
knowledge of 

■ language, syntax, grammar 

■ foreign language 

■ geography 

■ history 
H mathematics 

■ science 

■ music 

■ art 



Tracking 



Almost all students enroll in public high schools, 
but must take an entrance examination to determine 
which high school they will attend 

High schools are selective, accepting students based 
on entrance examination scores 

All students attending university must pass a 
national examination typically, in their senior year 
of high school 

The Japanese mother takes to works diligently to 
help the child with school 
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Population 



ENGIAND 



In the past, people shared ethnic, racial, and 
religious backgrounds, but the country is becoming 
increasingly heterogeneous. 

Rural area may be homogenous. 

Cities are often multiracial and multicultural. 

Poverty exists in urban areas and some rural 
locations. 



Educational Govarnanca 

■ The central government established a national 
curriculum through the Department of Education and 
Science 

■ At the local level, parents choose which school 
their child attends 

■ Student achievement will be assessed at ages 7, 11, 
14, and 16 through written and practical tests 

Curriculum Raqpiiramants 

■ Secondary curriculum requires. 

english 
science 
history 

foreign language 
math 

design and technology 
geography 
art 
music 

physical education 
religious education (may opt out) 



Tracking 



Student testing at age 14 will help decide what 
subjects to study for State exam at age 16. 

At age 16 a student may continue education, leave 
school, or go to a Youth Training School. 
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GERMANY 



Population 



Most people share ethnic, racial^ and religious 
backgrounds; only small groups of immigrant 
population 

Increased poverty levels anticipated as a result of 
unification 

Eduoational Govarna&co 

State/government controls the educational system 

Each state government develops its own curriculvim 

All states follow the same format for the national 
examination and the "Abitur" examination 

Curriculum Rdquirements 

Secondary curriculxm requires 

language, literature, and the arts 
social sciences 
mathematics 
natural sciences 
technology 



Tracking 



Students going to a university attend Gymnasium 
schools through grade 13 

Students qualify for university on basis of national 
Arbitur examination 
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UNITED STATES OF AMERXCA 



Population 



Heterogeneous population: many different ethnic, 
racial, and religious backgrounds; education 
provided to all students with disaibilities 

Levels of poverty are increasing, especially for the 
younger age groups • 



Educational Gov^rnanc* 



Federal government has established national 
education goals and distributes some federal funds 
with accompanying mandates to states 

Each state develops its own educational budget 

Local school divisions are autonomous relative to 
many curricular and budgetary decisions 
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Curriculum Raquirttments 



Tracking 



Secondary curriculum requires 



history 

government 

science 

mathematics 

foreign languages 

language arts 

music and art electives 

physical education 



All students attend high school, without placement 
examinations 

College entrance examinations required by many 
colleges or universities 
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EXTENDED SCHOOL DAY 

Overview 

Lengthening of the school day is a second option for 
increasing the amount of time allocated for instruction. School 
divisions throughout the United States use tradition parameters 
for the school day. 

The current instructional day of approximately five and one- 
half hours generally results in a mid-afternoon release time. 
The length of the school day in the United States is influenced 
by the number of daylight hours. Historically^ daylight hours 
were used by students to travel to and from school, with time 
left for farm and household chores. Our society is no longer 
restricted to travel during daylight hours and most school 
divisions provide transportation for students. However, 
communities value safety and generally do not support having 
children wait for school buses during pre-dawn hours or walking 
home after sunset. In some school divisions, many students ride 
the bus over one hour each way. Travel time frequently 
encroaches into the time available for instruction at school, at 
home or within the community. School administrators are 
sensitive to this issue and express concern that lengthening the 
school day may contribute to student stress and fatigue. 

As the need for children to take responsibility for chores 
decreased, families, communities and schools expanded 
extracurricular after school offerings. These afternoon hours 
have become important for many -school related athletic, clxib and 
musical activities. For many students, these activities are most 
important, and serve to keep them interested in school. Many 
families use this time for student enrollment in community based 
athletic, arts or organization activities. In addition, many 
secondary students rely on the available after school hours for 
employment, supplementing personal or family income and gaining 
work experience. 

Any consideration of lengthening the school day should 
address the amount of increased time required to achieve a gain 
in student achievement. In her 1984 report on time and 
achievement, Karweit investigated the amount of additional time 
required to improve reading comprehension in second grade 
students. Her analysis suggests that an additional 60 minutes of 
instruction per day would result in a quarter of a standard 
deviation increase on a standardized test (e.g. , the equivalent 
of 25 points on the Stanford Achievement Test) . The research 
reveals mixed evidence that increasing instructional time within 
the day offers improved student learning. The strongest 
relationship suggests short term learning gains for students 
receiving full-day kindergarten programs. 
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Decisions about potential increases in instructional time 
during the day must consider the students' ability to maintain 
concentration in a learning activity. Psychological research 
suggests that as the amount of time devoted to instruction 
increases, learning fatigue or learning saturation occurs, 
especially when instruction is not matched to student learning 
style and is without appropriate breaks. 

This chapter discusses national and Virginia practice 
regarding the allocation of time during the school day for 
instructional purposes. Public opinion regarding this practice 
is also addressed. This chapter does not address the provision 
of before or after school programs designed for purposes of child 
care. 

Educational Practice 

The length of the school day varies in the international 
community. Most countries utilize a five-to six-hour school day, 
allowing time for transportation. A longer day is offered in a 
few countries. Other countries operate a more leisurely day than 
is typical in the United States. For example, longer lunch 
periods are common in Taiwanese elementary schools, and Japanese 
elementary schools schedule short morning and afternoon breaks. 

National 

Most states and territories in the United States have 
policies mandating minimum hours of instruction (Figure 13) . 
Although there is a wide range in mandated hours 3.0 to 7.5 
hours) , the typical mandate is for five and one-half hours. 
Several states and territories mandate longer days at the 
secondary level. Only four states have no mandate addressing the 
length of the school day for grades 1 through 12, and only seven 
states have no mandates on the length of kindergarten. 

As graduation requirements have increased throughout the 
country, there has been some interest in providing additional 
opportunities for high school students to obtain the necessary 
credits for graduation. As a result, many school divisions have 
added a seventh period to the day at the secondary level. 
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FIGURE 13 

MINUMUM P0LX;Y STANDARDS FOR HCiURS OF INSTRUCHON 
ACROSS THE UNdED STATES 
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While there is general corisistency across the country 
regarding the length of the school day for grades 1 through 12, 
there is less consistency relative to kindergarten programs. 
Full and half-day programs are offered throughout the United 
States. Twenty-one states mandate the length of the school day 
for both full and half-day kindergarten programs; 9 states have 
mandates regarding full-day programs only and 16 have mandates 
only addressing half -day programs. 

The Standards for Accrediting Public Schools in Virginia 
(1988) prescribe the length of the school day in Virginia: five 
and one-half hours for grades 1 through 12, and 3 hours for 
kindergarten, excluding meals (Standard C, Criteria 11) . The 
standards permit development of alternative schedules for meeting 
these requirements as long as the minimum standards (990 hours 
for grades 1 through 12 and 54 0 hours for kindergarten) are met. 
These standards also prescribe that students shall maintain a 
full-day schedule unless a waiver is granted by the local 
superintendent of schools. Further flexibility is provided for 
alternative education programs, according to Board of Education 
Ragulations Governing Altarnativa Education. 
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Most Virginia school divisions exceed the state required 
minimum number of hours in the school day (Appendix B) • The 
range of time exceeding five and one-half hours varies both among 
school divisions and between school levels. The school division 
su: vey indicates that only 17 to 20 percent of divisions 
(depending on school level) have exactly five and one-half hours 
of instruction a day for grades 1 to 12. As illustrated in 
Figure 15, a majority of divisions offer increased time, ranging 
from fifteen minutes to more than one hour a day. Very few 
divisions offer an additional hour or more. School divisions 
have indicated that their communities generally have not 
supported efforts to modify the length of the school day. 



FIGURE 15 

PERCEMTAQE OF VIRGINIA SCHOOL DIVtSiONS 
OFFERING MORE THAN FIVE AND ONE*HALF HOURS 
OF INSTRUCTION IN A SCHOOL DAY 
1990-91 SCHOOL YEAR 
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Source: DOt analysis of school division survey. 



In general, secondary and middle schools are more likely to 
operate a longer school day than elementary schools. 
Approximately 50 percent of divisions offered a six hour or 
longer instructional day at the secondary and middle school 
level, compared to only 31 percent at the elementary school 
level. Although survey data does not provide information about 
the rationale for allocating additional instructional time, the 
results suggest a general interest in allocating more time for 
high and middle school programs. 



The survey indicates that a strong majority of school 
divisions offer well beyond the required three hours of 
instruction per day for kindergarten. Only 13 percent of school 
divisions provide the minimum of three hours per day for 
kindergarten, while more than three-fourths (77 percent) of 
divisions offer a five hour instructional day or longer. Figure 
16 shows the range of instructional time in kindergarten offered 
by Virginia school divisions. 
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Source: LX>E analysis of school dMSion survey. 



The survey results show a strong local commitment to 
offering full-day kindergarten programs. Additional ex mination 
of the divisions providing a three-hour kindergarten program 
reveals that approximately 10 of the 20 divisions offering a 
three-hour kindergarten program are characteristically urban or 
sxiburban jurisdictions with large and growing student 
populations/ Nine of the 20 divisions had high enrollments in 
kindergarten, ranging from 1,329 students to 9,295 students per 
division for the 1990-91 school year. Therefore, personnel, 
facilities, and transportation issues may influence decisions to 



' The following school divisions reported offering a three-hour kindergarten program for the 1990-91 
school year: Alexandria, Arlington, Chesapeake, Colonial Beach, Covington, Fairfax County, Frederick, 
Hampton, King George, Loudoun, Manassas City, Manassas Park, Norfolk, Page, Poquoson, Prince WQliam, 
Radford, Roanoke City, Virginia Beach, York. Classifications of jurisdictions are as defined in an analysis 
conducted for the Efficiency in the Use of Public Education Funds Commission. 
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offer half^day programs. This study •s preliminary review of the 
data suggests further examination may be useful to identify the 
impact of increased kindergarten time on student learning. 

•'Before or Aft^r School*' Programs: In addition to the 
standard instructional day for all students, many Virginia school 
divisions offer supplemental programs which are held either 
before or after the regular school day. These ••before and after 
school •• programs are administered by the division to provide 
either instructional or other services. Program enrollment is 
voluntary. Survey data indicate that approximately twenty 
percent of Virginia school divisions offered non-academic 
programs (e.g., day care) at the elementary and middle school 
levels. 

It is more common for •'before or after school** programs to 
be offered for academic purposes. The survey showed that 
additional before and after school instructional programs were 
offered at the elementary, middle, and secondary levels by 40 
percent, 51 percent, and 50 percent of school divisions, 
respectively. Although the survey does not provide information 
on program content or length, it reveals that programs are held 
primarily for academic enrichment (non-credit earning courses) , 
remediation in a sxibject area, acceleration (earning additional 
credit hours) , and providing additional instruction to students 
for whom English is a second language (Figure 17) . 



FIGURE 17 1 
NUMBER OF SCHOOL DIVISIONS OFFERING 
BEFORE OR AFTER SCHOOL PROGRAMS FOR INSTRUCTION 
1990-91 SCHOOL YEAR 
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Source: Dot analysis of school division survey, July 1991. 
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Public Opinion 



The Gallup Poll has surveyed the nation's attitudes since 
1982 regarding a longer school day since 1982. The 1991 Gallup 
Poll asked: "How do you feel about extending the school day in 
the public schools of this community by one hour? Do you favor 
or oppose this idea?" The findings reveal there is no majority 
currently favoring (46 percent) or opposing (48 percent) an extra 
hour in the school day. While there has never been a majority 
favoring an additional hour in the school day, the poll indicates 
a slight increase in those favoring the idea in recent years. 

Virginians* preferences about hours in a school day reflect 
an overall satisfaction with the current length of the school 
day. A majority of the general public (67 percent) surveyed by 
the Virginia Commonwealth Poll say that there should be no change 
in the amount of instructional time in the school day. Those 
with children in pxiblic schools (75 percent) are stronger in 
their belief that the school day should remain the same. 
Approximately one- fourth of the general public report that they 
would favor a longer school day than the current five and one 
half hours, compared to only one fifth of those with children in 
public schools. Very few individuals (three percent) believe 
that the school day should be shortened. 

The survey question does not address student performance or 
curricular changes. It only address the hours of instruction per 
day. The Commonwealth Poll questioned, "Currently, most schools 
in Virginia have about five and a half hours of instructional 
time per day. Would you favor making the school day longer, 
shorter, or having the school day remain as it is now?" 

Opinions vary significantly according to the respondents' 
place of residence. Residents from the Washington, D.C. suburbs 
represent the strongest response rate favoring a longer school 
day (48 percent). The state's western and northwestern residents 
least favor a longer day (11 percent and 15 percent favoring 
respectively.) The south central and Tidewater regions have 
percentages similar to the general pxiblic's response to the 
question (22 percent and 28 percent, respectively). 

Furthermore, as family income and education levels increase, 
response rates favoring a longer school day increase. 
Conversely, as family income and education levels decrease, 
respondents are more likely to favor the current five and a half 
hour school day. For example, only ten percent of those with no 
high school diploma favored a longer school day, compared to 38 
percent of those with at least an undergraduate degree. A strong 
percentage of those with no high school diploma (74 percent) feel 
that the school day should remain the same as now, compared to 
those with at least an undergraduate degree (53 percent) . 
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Increasing the lengthening the school day is a current topic 
of discussion among the majority of Virginia's school boards and 
school division administrators. The survey question, ••In your 
school division, has there been any discussion (by school boards, 
central administrators, teachers, or parents), regarding the 
increase of instructional time in a school day?'^ reveals that 52 
percent of school boards and 64 percent of administrators are 
discussing a longer school day. Statewide, teachers and parents 
are less likely to discuss the issue than are school boards and 
administrators. However, these groups are addressing the topic 
in at least one-third of school divisions. Figure 18 details the 
percentages of interest groups in school divisions currently 
discussing a longer school day. 



FIGURE 18 
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Source: DOE analysis of school division survey, July 1991 
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In addition, the survey findings reflect that a strong 
majority (at least 80 percent) of the four interest groups have 
no formal position. Of the 19 school boards and 21 central 
administrative offices who report formal positions on the issue, 
only three divisions in each group report opposition to a longer 
school day. Survey respondents report that a very small 
percentage of teacher (11 percent) and parent (6 percent) groups 
have a formal position on increasing time in the school day. The 
findings reflect general support or interest in increasing the 
length of the school day on the part of many school boards and 
central administrators. Neither teachers nor parents currently 
share that level of support or interest. 

Summary 

The length of Virginia's school day is consistent with the 
rest of the United States. Although most Virginia school 
divisions exceed the mandated five and one-half hours of 
instruction for grades 1 through 12, few exceed it by more than 
30 minutes. Most Virginia school divisions exceed the mandated 
three hours for kindergarten, generally by more than two hours. 
Forty to fifty percent of local school divisions provide some 
type of "before and after school" program for instructional or 
other purposes in a voluntary basis for students. 

Like the length of the school year, the length of the school 
day is an issue of community interest. Public opinion in 
Virginia currently does not the school day. 

Efforts to lengthen the school day must account for the 
potential impact of learning fatigue on student effort. 
Increases in the time students are in school may not result in an 
increase in student learning without appropriate modification of 
the instruction. Further, a longer school day may adversely 
impact on student participation in after-school extra-curricular 
and work activities • 
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Chapter V 



YEAR*»ROUND SCHOOLING 

Overview 

Year-round schooling is a practice of reorganizing the 
school calendar over 12 months of the year rather than over the 
traditional 10 months. It is an alternative schedule for 
education, rather than an extended schedule. Most school 
divisions with year-round schooling schedule the school year into 
segments of time* The typical 180 days of schooling and 60 days 
of vacation is dispersed over the calendar year. Schools 
adopting a year-round schedule do so for either economic reasons 
such as to increase capacity of school facilities or enhance fuel 
conservation, or to improve academic achievement. 

Year-round schedules are identified by the length of time 
spent in school and on vacation. Year-round schooling is offered 
with either a single track or multi-track approach. All students 
follow the same schedule in single track programs, attending 
school and vacationing simultaneously. Multi-track programs 
place students in one of several alternative schedules, using the 
school facilities year round. While part of the student body is 
in school, another part is on vacation. Appendix D details the 
variety of year-round schooling plans. 

This chapter presents the national experience with year- 
round schools, with further discussion of the programs offered in 
Virginia. Public opinion about the use of year-round schools is 
also discussed. 

National Experience 

The directory of the National Association for Year-Round 
Education (NAYRE) lists 872 schools across the United States that 
practiced some form of year-round education in 1990-91. The 
majority offer no increase in instructional days, dispersing the 
180 days of instruction throughout the calendar year. 

There are many advocates for and against year-round 
schooling. Figure 19 prevents common agruments. Year-round 
schooling has the primary advantage of providing school divisions 
with a cost-effective method of serving relatively large numbers 
of students without building new facilities. However, for 
programs to be cost-effective, the mandated calendar must use the 
school facilities to a maximxim. As a result, facilities may be 
unavailable for summer school or other community use. 

Many advocates of year-round schooling argue that the 
scheduling practice reduces the impact of learning regression 
over the long summer vacation. They believe that the short 
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vacation periods used in these year-round schooling schedules 
reduces the amount of regression and shortens the time required 
for students to recoup the lost information. However, the 
limited research addressing the c\amulative impact of such 
scheduling on academic achievement makes it difficult to draw 
conclusions on regression and recoupment. Existing studies 
addressing student achievement reveal no consistent benefit or 
drawback on student learning. Although some studies show gains 
in student performance, others show no significant change, or 
reveal a drop in student achievement scores. A review of 
pertinent research indicates that students educated according to 
a year-round schedule exhibit achievement scores no better or no 
worse than students educated according to a traditional calendar. 



RGURF 19 
YEAR-ROUND SCHOOUNG: 
POINT - COUKTIERPOINT 
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bource: DOE analysis of research. 

Implementation of a year-round cycle has a significant 
impact on families and communities, and thus community support is 
important to the success of year-round schooling. When 
population growth dictates year-round scheduling as a viable 
alternative to significant tax increases for building new 
facilities, community support appears to be highest. However, it 
is not uncommon to see such plans discarded when the population 
growth dissipates after the typical seven to nine year cycle. 
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Many parents of children in school view year-round schooling 
as an interference with their family vacations* The travel and 
tourism industry share this perspective. The industry opposes 
year-round schooling and frequently counters NAYRE's efforts to 
expand usage. 

A 1990 evaluation of California's use of year-round schools 
conducted by the California Legislative Analyst's Office 
indicates that year-roxmd schools may be an effective practice 
for certain communities. The study assessed the value of 
maintaining incentive funds to encourage school districts to 
operate on a year-round schedule as an alternative to 
constructing new school facilities. The report concludes that 
the state's primary interest is the potential for reducing 
demands on limited state resources for construction of new school 
facilities. However, the absence of a clear advantage of year- 
round schools over the traditional calendar limits California's 
support for continuing financial incentives. 

Virginia Experience 

The Code of Virginia (§22.1-98) recognizes year-round 
education. Any school or school division may operate on a year- 
round basis without reduction in funding to the school. The 
Standards for Accrediting Public Schools in Virginia authorize 
the provision of course credit earned during summer months. 

Some Virginia school divisions have practiced year-round 
schooling. Two urban school divisions used year-round schedules 
in the 1970s but discontinued use when population growth problems 
sxibsided. Prince William County and Virginia Beach Public 
Schools turned to year-round schooling to alleviate overcrowding. 
When overcrowding was no longer a problem, the practice was 
abandoned. Educators in Prince William and Virginia Beach 
reported no increase in student achievement during the year-round 
cycle. Other divisions, including Chesterfield County, have 
considered year-round schools as an option for population growth. 

Parents in these Virginia school divisions, frequently express 
dissatisfaction with the year-round schedule. Parents cite these 
problems: difficulty in scheduling family vacations, child care, 
impact on summer camps and the perceived need for a summer break. 
The response from the community was such that many divisions 
suspended their efforts to use the year-round scheduling option. 

In contrast, Buena Vista Public Schools has operated a 
voluntary year-round program at the secondary level since 1973 
with significant community support. The school board developed 
the program for academic purposes to provide enrichment, 
remediation, acceleration or promotion for students. A single 
track is used, with a voluntary fourth summer quarter. The 
voluntary summer quarter is much the same as the summer school 
programs offered in other local school divisions. This fourth 



quarter is provided at no charge to students, distinguishing 
Buena Vista from those local school divisions who provide 
voluntary summer school at a cost to students. Many students 
from neighboring school divisions attend the fourth quarter in 
the summer to earn academic credit. The Superintendent reports 
wide acceptance by both students and the community, with a high 
enrollment in the summer quarter. 

Public Opinion 

Public attitudes in Virginia do not support year-round 
schools, according in the results of the Commonwealth Poll* The 
survey question asked: ••Currently, most schools in Virginia 
operate within a 9-month period. Some people have suggested that 
the current 180 days of school be spread over the entire calendar 
year. The number of vacation days would not change, Would you 
favor or oppose spreading the current 180 days of school over the 
whole year?^^ 

More than two-thirds of those suirveyed oppose spreading the 
current school year over a 12-month period. Those respondents 
with children in the public school system oppose a 12-month 
school year (72 percent) to a greater degree than either the 
general public (67 percent) or those with no children now in 
school (64 percent) , 

The survey •s demographic tabulations show that age, race, 
education, and place of residence of the respondents influence 
response rates. Respondents aged 65 and older and those without 
a high school diploma are least likely to have an opinion and 
replied ••don't know'* (32 percent and 18 percent respectively). 
Individuals with family incomes under $20,000 oppose a 12-month 
school calendar or respond ••don^t know^' more than individuals 
from all other income brackets, African Americans (32 percent) 
favor a 12-month calendar more than Caucasians (20 percent). 
Residents from the Washington, DC sxiburbs and the Tidewater 
regions are more likely to favor year-round schooling than 
individuals in other areas of the state. 

The use of a 12 -month school calendar has not been an issue 
of discussion in most of Virginians school divisions. Twenty 
percent of administrators surveyed report their school board and 
central administrators have recently discussed the subject. 
Furthermore, administrators report less discussion among teachers 
and parents within their division. Figure 20 shows the 
percentages of interest groups in school divisions currently 
discussing year-round schooling. 
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FIODRB 20 

DI8CU88SI0N OF YEAR-ROUKD SCHOOLS IN DIVISIONS (BY GROUP) 



89.5 




Source: DOE analysis of school division survey. July 1991. 

The majority of school boards, administrative offices, 
teacher and parent groups (over 95 percent) have no formal 
position about a year-round calendar. The survey findings 
reflect that most educational comomunities across the state have a 
distinct lack of interest in using scheduling at this time. 

Summary 

School divisions use year-round schooling as a method for 
altering the school calendar primarily when experiencing 
population growth and lacking adequate school facilities. Few 
year-round calendars provide a mandatory increase in the length 
of the school year. Most school divisions in Virginia and 
throughout the nation which have used a year-round calendar, 
discontinue use once problems associated with population growth 
are alleviated. Some schools offer a fourth quarter of 
instruction as an option, similar to summer school. Evaluation 
of student achievement in year-round schools finds students do no 
better or worse in comparison with students in schools with 
traditional calendars. 
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Chmptar VI 



SUMMER SCHOOL 

Overviev 

For nearly 100 years, school divisions throughout the United 
States have offered summer school programs to allocate additional 
instructional time for certain students. School divisions in 
Virginia, as in the rest of the United States, currently offer 
summer school for remediation, enrichment, acceleration, and 
promotion. 

Summer programs are typically available at a cost to 
parents, except those federally mandated programs (compulsory 
education and special education) which must be provided at no 
charge. Since the 1988-89 school year, the Commonwealth provides 
funding for remedial summer programs for students performing at. 
the bottom quartile on standardized tests. 

This chapter presents the current Virginia practice 
regarding summer school programs. Particular focus is placed on 
Slimmer reading programs in response to House Joint Resolution 423 
of the 1991 Virginia General Assembly. The relationship between 
summer school programs and regression of student learning is 
discussed. 

Summer Regression 

Many educators and parents believe there is significant 
regression in student achievement over the summer months. The 
common perception is that following the long summer break, there 
is a need for four to six weeks of review. Most textbook 
manufacturers build in a review of the concepts as a component of 
textbook development. This perception is consistent with the 
findings of the limited research in this area. Teachers often 
report that it takes at least one grading period for certain 
students to attain levels of achievement comparable to those of 
school exit the previous June. This effect is most specifically 
noted for students who do not participate in any school or family 
sponsored summer activity. 

Although some regression in student learning during school 
breaks has been documented, the issue is linked more to lack of 
practice or opportunity for practice than to forgetting. 
Research indicates that most forgetting occurs immediately after 
learning (within one hour to one day) . Increased opportunities 
to practice a skill facilitate relearning. Thus, summer school 
programs that enable continuous practice of skills have the 
potential for reducing the time spent in review or relearning of 
material in the fall. However, the need for review is not 
totally eliminated. 
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Virginia Practice 



In July 1987, the Virginia Board of Education adopted 
changes to the Standards of Quality and the Standards for 
Accrediting Public School s in Virginia that enhance the state's 
commitment to remedial programs for certain students. The 
standards identify summer school as an important opportunity to 
increase the needed time available to certain students. 

The 1990 Standards of Quality mandate that students whose 
scores are in the bottom quartile on the tests which comprise the 
Virginia State Assessment Program and those who fail the state's 
lit:eracy tests ••shall be required to take special remedial 
programs which may include attendance in public summer school 
sessions.'* The standards authorize division superintendents to 
require attendance of such students in sximmer school sessions, 
without charging those students tuition. The Commonwealth 
established funding for summer remediation programs based upon ; 
the number of students attending ( Code of Virginia §22.1- 
253.13:1) . 

The 1988 Standards for Accrediting Public Schools in 
Virginia further detail the provision of remedial programs 
(Standard C, Instructional Program) . These programs target 
reduction of the number of students scoring in the bottom 
quartile on the state assessment program. In addition, the 
standards provide that students who are not reading at or above 
grade level after grade 3 or those who fail the state's literacy 
tests shall receive additional instruction in reading. This 
instruction may include summer school. 

The Standards for Accrediting Public Schools in Virginia 
also address summer school programs designed for enrichment, 
acceleration and promotion purposes. The standards mandate that 
summer school programs shall be equal in quality to programs 
offered during the regular school term (Standard C, Criteria 4), 
and authorize credit for courses taken during summer months. 

Local School Division Survey 

According to a survey of Virginia school divisions, 
approximately 93 percent offered summer school programs for 
academic purposes at the elementary, middle, and secondary levels 
in 1991 (Figure 21) . Among those divisions offering suinmer 
school, the most commonly offered programs are for reading 
remediation at the elementary (90 percent) and middle school (85 
percent) levels. Acceleration (60 percent) and promotion (50 
percent) at the secondary level are also common. The high 
incidence of remedial programs, specifically summer reading 
programs, suggests that local educators recognize the value of 
providing additional time for low performing students in reading 
instruction. Many school divisions use summer instruction to 
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meet the requirements for students not reading at grade level. 
The survey did not gather information on the qualitative or 
programmatic aspects of the summer school courses. 



FIGURE 21 

SUMMER SCHOOL PROGRAMS (XTERED IN VIRCHNIA SCHOCH. DIVISIONS 
(for the 1990-91 school ytaf) 


Type of summer school 
program 


School level 1 


Elementary 

11— • 1 lO 


Middle 

nasi 07 

11^ *-\M f 


Secondary i 

•% lie 1 


Academic Enrichment 


57.3% 


47.6% 


30.4% 1 


1 Promotion 


13.9% 


41.1% 


50.4% 1 


Acceleration 


N/A 


19.6% 


60.0% \ 


Remediation-Reading 


90.4% 


85.0% 


30.4% ' 1 


Remediation-Other 


69.5% 


74.7% 


45.2% 1 


Special Education 


32.1% 


27.1% 


22.6% j 


English as a Second 
Language 


< 1% 


< 1% 


< 1% 1 


Other 


< 1% 


< 1% 


< 1% 1 



source: DOE analysis ot school division survey, July 1991. 



In 1990-91, school divisions estimated that 40,569 students, 
grades K through 12 (four percent of the total student 
population) would be eligible for sximmer remedial programs* 
Eligibility is based on student performance on state assessment 
measures, criterion-referenced tests or teacher-made instruments. 
According to local school division reports, 92 percent (37,265) 
of students eligible for summer remedial programs were enrolled. 

Structured Interviews 

School administrators from selected school divisions were 
interviewed to ascertain the qualitative and programmatic nature 
of the divisions* summer reading programs. These administrators 
indicate that summer reading programs were designed to meet the 
needs of students requiring additional reading instruction. 
Student selection criteria varied widely, ranging from 
performance in the bottom quartile of the Virginia State 
Assessment Program to performance on criterion-referenced 
teacher-made tests and teacher referral. 
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None of the school divisions whose staff were interviewed 
compelled students to attend siammer school; however, all school 
divisions developed incentives for those students most in need of 
instruction to attend* Despite the creativity used to attract 
students, enrollment and attendance varied among divisions. 
Administrators reported that in 1991, typically 50 to 75 percent 
of eligible students are enrolled in programs, with a range of 
less than 25 percent to greater than 75 percent of eligible 
students. Local officials cited the provision of free 
transportation as vital to ensure student enrollment. 

Slimmer school reading programs also varied in length. Some 
1991 programs were as shoxrt as two weeks and others as long as 
six weeks; typically, programs lasted three to four hours per 
day. Local school divisions appeared to value a lower 
teacher: pupil ratio in summer reading programs. Summer school 
ratios are lower than typically available during the school year 
(1:10 to 1:15). Many programs offer one-to-one instruction for. 
students . 

Local divisions frequently viewed summer reading programs as 
an opportunity to provide student instruction and teacher 
experience in "whole language" x-eading approaches. Such 
instruction focused on meaningful application of reading skills, 
rather than drills and skill building found in other approaches. 
Figures 22 and 23 provide further information about the summer 
elementary reading programs. 

Local school divisions used local, state and federal dollars 
to fund summer programs in 1991. School divisions reported a 
total of $15,586,819 in expenditures for summer school 
instruction; seventeen school divisions had no expenditures; and 
three expended less than $1,000. Most funding for summer school 
programs was local money. State funding was limited to 
supporting remedial reading programs, and accounted for 25 
percent of the total sximmer school expenditures. 

Some state and local educators indicated that current state 
funding was inadequate to provide appropriate summer school 
reading programs for all eligible students. Local authorities 
interviewed believed that state funding was critical to the 
provision of summer reading programs, and officials further 
asserted that any reduction in state funding would compromise the 
value of the summer reading programs. Most reported that, in the 
absence of state funding, programs would be drastically altered 
(e.g., fewer students, shorter programs, increased class sizes). 
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nGURE22 
INTERVIEW FINEHNGS: 
INCENTIVES AND BARRIERS TO ATTENDANCE 

Elementary Summer Reading Programs 
Selected Virginia LEAS 



INCENTIVES 



BARRIERS 



o no cost to parents 

o free transportation 

o car pool information provided or car 
pools arranged if transportation not 
provided 

o contact with parents before enrollment 
(e.g., letters, conferences, workshops, 
phone calls) 

o contact with parents during simmier 
school (e.g., workshops for parents 
during classes) 

o letter of invitation sent to every child 

o program offered in multiple locations, 
allowing parents to choose most 
convenient location 

o "camp" atmosphere (e.g., adventure 
camp, travel camp; themes carried 
through camp) 

o "summer school cash" bonus for 

attendance that could be used at a 
program function 

o business involvement through donations 
allowing special activities (e.g., pizza, 
prizes) 

o summer school attendance ensured 
promotion 



competition from community summer 
programs that ofifered non-acedemic 
activities 

some families did not share the value of 
enrollment in summer programs 

students with low success in school did . 
not want to risk the possibflity of 
continued low success in sunmier school 



lack of transportation or funding for 
transportation 



distance required for travel to attend 
programs offered at centralized locations 
rather than home school 



Source: DOE statt interview with local stmimer reading program administrators 
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FIGURE 23 
INTERVIEW FINEXNGS: 
INSTTlUCnONAL METHODS USED IN SUMMER PROGRAMS 

Elementary Summer Reading Programs 
Selected Virginia LEAs 



whole language 
oral presentation 

literatxire based reading programs 
meaningful application of reading 
written language activities 
project based approach 
cooperative learning 
computer usage 

enrichment - e.g., field trips, co-curricular activities 

individualized instruction 

tutorial experience 

basic remedial approaches 

high interest, low vocabulary books 

use of community resovu^ces (storyteller, musicians, museums, foster 
grandparents) 

general avoidance of worksheets, drills and skill buflding 
affiliation with universities offering summer practicums in reading 
diagnostic 1:1 instruction 



Source: DOE staff interview with local reading program admmistrators. 

Total funds for summer instruction may also include some 
federal funding (Chapter I and special education) . However, 
reporting practices prevent breakout of federal expenditures for 
summer school from calendar year expenditures. Interviews reveal 
the presence of many Chapter I summer reading programs. However, 
application of federal requirements prevents integration of 
Chapter I programs with other summer school reading programs. 

Several school officials report the need for more time to 
plan summer reading programs. The state informs local school 
divisions of the availability of state funds for these programs 
late in the spring, after final approval of the Commonwealth; s 
budget. The more comprehensive summer reading programs are m 
local school divisions that initiate planning of summer school 
programs in advance of receiving notification of the availability 
of state funds. 

Although summer reading programs have been available to 
students for many years in certain areas of the state, there is 
no documentation about the effectiveness of these programs. Data 
has not been kept regarding the impact of the summer program on 
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the later reading perfonaance of participating students. Many 
localities report a high degree of student, teacher and parent 
satisfaction with the summer programs. 

Local school officials express concern for the needs of 
students at risk for reading development. They cite summer 
school programs as a valuable option for providing the necessary 
increase in instructional time for these students. Most local 
officials favor the current state practice of providing fiscal 
incentives for enrollment of students and do not favor mandating 
student attendance, believing that students' and parents' 
perceptions of the mandates may adversely impact on student 
motivation and interest. 

Summary 

Most Virginia school divisions use summer school programs 
for remediation, enrichment, acceleration and promotion purposes. 
Program enrollment remains voluntary, and participation and 
attendance varies among school divisions. However, over half of 
eligible students enrolled statewide. Many school divisions 
offer summer reading programs at no cost and provide 
transportation to encourage enrollment of students at risk. 

Summer school reading programs frequently provide the 
opportunity for teachers and students to experience new 
instructional methods. The combination of smaller classes and 
new approaches often serve to better meet the need for increased 
reading instruction for students at risk. Unfortunately, no 
conclusion can be drawn about either short- or long-term academic 
benefits of summer reading programs due to limited evaluation. 

Local educators believe state funding for summer reading 
programs is essential to assure their availability. Local 
administrators indicate that program quantity and quality would 
be significantly compromised without state funding. 
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MAMA6EMENT OF INSTRUCTIONAL TIME 

Overview 

Educators frequently cite the management of instructional 
time as an important vehicle for increasing productive learning 
time for students. Many educators believe that the first step in 
increasing the amount of time given to instiruction is increasing 
the portion of time allocated for learning and the time students 
engage in learning. The purpose of effective time management is 
to optimize the relationship between the learner, the task and 
the instruction. This is one aspect of instructional time that 
is under the control of local educators. 

Education policy makers have long reviewed the issue of 
management of instructional time. For example, Virginia's 1961 
Spong Commission reported that classroom teachers were unable to 
devote a full day to instructional activities due to the 
"excessive time" required for non-instructional duties. 
Commission members pointed to the encroachment of 
extra-curricular activities, record keeping activities, and money 
collection into instructional time. The Spong Commission 
recommended that local school officials strive to keep classroom 
interruptions and record keeping responsibilities to a minimum. 
It urged superintendents and school board members to maximize 
instructional time during the school day. These same 
recommendations have been made by education reformers and policy 
makers over the past 30 years. 

Administrative and instructional practices at both the 
division and building level impact on the management of time 
allocated for instruction and the amount of productive student 
learning. A variety of external factors reduces the amount of 
time available for instruction. Research suggests that, in 
actuality, about 60 percent of the school day is available for 
instruction. In a typical six-hour school day, this translates 
into three and one-half hours of instruction per day. 

This chapter presents administrative and instructional 
practices about the management of instructional time, from both a 
national and Virginia perspective. Laws compelling school 
attendance, attendance policies, scheduling of non-classroom 
based school activities and instructional practices are 
discussed. 
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Although Virginia schools allocate 990 or more hours of 
instruction over the course of the school year, there is much 
interference in the ti^e available for classroom instruction. 
Many administrative activities are necessary (e.g., teacher in- 
services and teacher record keeping requirements) . Other 
activities enrich instruction and maintain student motivation for 
education (e.g., career days, assemblies, field trips). Local 
administrators have the responsibility for scheduling these 
activities to minimize interference with instruction. Scheduling 
and integration of resource programs (e.g., art, music, special 
education and gifted and talented services) further impact on 
time for classroom instruction. Administrators make choices 
daily about the time expended by students and teachers in school. 
Figure 24 details many of the factors educators at the central 
office and building level consider when addressing the time given 
to student instruction. 

Weather emergencies (foul weather and excessive heat) also 
interfered with time scheduled for instruction. Virginia 
authorizes the use of delayed openings and early release days for 
weather related problems. Some divisions release students early 
beca\?se of snow. In other divisions, early release time is used 
during hot weather for some school buildings without air 
conditioning. As long as the local school divisions meet the 
minimum number of days of instruction, the state does not require 
divisions to make up lost hours of instruction. The result may 
be a reduction in the number of total hours allocated for 
instruction from the required 990. There is some disparity in 
the number of hours allocated for instruction among schools both 
within and among school divisions. 

Teacher and student absences impact on the use of allocated 
instinictional time. School divisions frequently rely on short 
term substitutes who may not meet the requirements for teacher 
certification in Virginia. The absence of the assigned classroom 
teacher for any period is likely to have an impact on the 
instructional practice and classroom management, which may 
influence student behavior and learning. Student absences reduce 
student opportunities for receiving instruction. At high levels, 
absenteeism increases the potential that students will have 
failing grades and eventually drop out of school. 

Many school administrators manipulate the non- instructional 
time in the school day to increase the amount of time scheduled 
for instruction. Administrators shorten lunch periods and time 
assigned for changing classes or limit student talking during 
lunch periods and class breaks. The gains in reallocated time 
are minimal and may be at the expense of student nutrition or 
attitude toward school. 
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FIGURE 24 

ADMINISTRATIVE FACTORS IMPACTING ON THE 
MANAGEMENT OF ALLOCATED TIME 



Local School Division: 

o Establishment of local schedule 

niimber and arrangement of in-service days 

number and arrangement of teaching/planning days and periods 

nimiber and arrangement of holidays 

niimber and arrangement of parent conferences 

school use by community (e.g., local elections) 

graduation activities (e.g., senior dismissals, convocations) 

o Attendance policies 

teachers 
students 

o Record keeping requirements 



Local School Building: 

o Establishment of building schedule 

number and arrangement of periods/days for field trips, assemblies, 
activities, athletics 

number and arrangement of parent conferences 
length of lunch period 
length of between class transitions 
arrangement of fire and tornado drills 
length and scheduling of annovmcements 

o Use of substitutes 

selection of substitutes 
expectations for teaching/planning 

o Non-instructional responsibilities of teachers 

record kee oing requirements 

fund raising activities and money collection 



Source: DOE analysis of research. 
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Many educators believe that one approach to increasing the 
time allocated for instruction is to increase the amount of 
homework assigned students. This practice requires no additional 
funds or major program modifications. 

School administrators control the allocation of time for 
certain subjects and topic areas through establishment of 
schedules. Although administrators develop schedules to maintain 
a balanced curriculum^ tradition maintains a heavy influence on 
scheduling. Classes and content area demarcations frequently 
reflect discrete time periods rather than the time required for 
student mastery of specific topics. There is little evidence to 
suggest that 50 minutes is the appropriate length of time for 
instruction. However, some administrators and teachers use 
alternative methods of scheduling (e.g,, allocating blocks of 
time to specific content areas) , allowing increased time for 
greater concentration of instruction. There remains great 
diversity in scheduling practice. For example, in 1985 the 
Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development studied 
the time allocated to content areas in fourth grade classrooms 
and revealed that some schools schedule two to four times as much 
instruction in certain content areas as others. 

A number of instructional variables further influence use of 
the time allocated for student learning. The expected sequence 
and timing of curricular offerings in textbooks often limit 
teachers' ability to match the time provided with student 
learning needs. The assignment of students to certain groups, 
within or between, for content area instruction may influence the 
teachers' ability to modify as needed. Further, the need to 
teach many students in one class frequently dictates equalization 
of the time provided, without modifications as required by 
individual students. Class size research demonstrates that 
reduction in class size by one-third can lead to an increase in 
student attention by as much as 75 percent. The low 
pupil: teacher ratio allows for reduced waiting time and expanded 
teacher contact. However, fiscal limitations generally have a 
greater influence over pupil: teacher ratios than do instructional 
demands . 

The classroom teacher has substantial influence over the use 
of allocated tiiae for productive student learning. The teacher 
establishes the classroom environment and influences student 
attentiveness. Research indicates that students are typically 
engaged only 50 to 75 percent of the time provided for 
instruction. Classroom organization and management activities 
(e.g., taking role, making announcements, clarifying behavioral 
and instructional expectations, passing papers and materials) 
account for approximately 15 percent of the school day. 
Management of the transition between and within subjects also 
influences the time available for learning. 
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Research suggests that low student time-oii-task behavior is 
frequently a product of an inadequate match of the instructional 
task to student needs than a product of poor classroom 
discipline. There are significant differences in the rates and 
types of student off -task behaviors. Low achieving students 
demonstrate more off -task behaviors than high achieving students. 
Increases in student on-task behaviors are possible only when the 
design of the instructional task is aligned with student learning 
requirements. In addition, the timing and pacing of instruction 
and the nature and timing of feedback must be driven by student 
needs . 

Studies addressing time-on-task behavior reveal that 
teachers have varying skills in classroom organization and 
management. Educators implement a variety of instructional 
techniques to maximize classroom instruction (e.g., direct 
instruction, mastery learning, learning strategies). Research 
demonstrates that staff development can assist teachers in 
learning effective modifications of their instructional practice. 
The result of successful staff development can be an increase in 
student time-on-task and student achievement. 

The impact of these administrative and instructional factors 
reduces the amount of time actually used for instruction in the 
classroom. Karweit (1984) indicates that only 21 to 69 percent 
of the school day (or one to four hours) is typically used for 
instruction. Many researchers suggest that less than 50 percent 
of the school year is actually given to student learning. 

Many educators are studying the use of allocated time within 
their own school or division, investigating options for 
increasing student learning time. Results indicate that 
educators can achieve increases in instruction via refocusing of 
administrative and instructional scheduling practices and staff 
development. 

Educational Practice 

National 

State government's primary- responsibility in time management 
is the establishment of the number of years, days and hours of 
schooling. Laws for compulsory school attendance establish the 
age parameters for participation in school instruction. 

There is diversity in the ages for compulsory school 
attendance throughout the United States. All states mandate 
certain ages for compulsory school attendance. The most common 
mandate is for students to enter school by age seven, and allow 
exit at age 16 (Figure 25) . Most states allow exceptions to 
compulsory school attendance. Thirty-eight states allow 
exceptions to the entrance age and 23 states allow exceptions to 
the exit age. 
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FIGURE 25 
COMPULSORY XTTENDANCE MANDATES 



aurce: 



1 Entrance Age | 


Exit Age j 


1 5 states 


age 5 1 


35 states 


age 16 1 


1 20 states 


age 6 j 


6 states 


age 17 1 


11 23 states 


age? 


1 10 states age 18 


B 3 states 


age 8 



1989-90. 



Although most states do not mandate school attendance until 
aae six or seven, 45 states report that most students enter 
school at age five. Despite the high enrollment of five-year- ^ 
olds in, and the accepted value of, kindergarten programs, most 
states, like Virginia, refrain from mandating attendance in 
kindergarten . 

One result of the education reform movement of the 1980s was 
the attention given to attendance policies. By example, the 
South Carolina Educational Improvement Act of 1984 addressed 
absenteeism. The Act established lawful and unlawful absences 
and intervention plans to encourage student attendance. In 
addition, many local school boards throughout the country 
reviewed and revised their own attendance policies during the 
1980s to increase the number of days of instruction. 

Virginia 

Virginia first enacted legislation for compulsory school 
attendance in 1958, establishing seven as the mandatory age for 
entrance and 16 as the minimum age for exit. Since that time, 
legislation has extended the years of compulsory schooling. The 
age at which students could exit was raised to 17 in 1^68 and 18 
in 1989. The school entrance age was lowered to six in 1968 and 
five in 1976 ( mH^ of Virginia . §22.1-254). The £ode assigns 
parents and guardians the responsibility for sending children to 
school . 

Despite the language mandating that children aged five 
attend school, a separate section of the Code exempts children 
under the age of six from compulsory attendance. Parents must 
inform the school board of their desire that the child not attend 
school until the following year (§22.1-256). Further , state law 
authorizes the local school board to withdraw a child from 
kindergarten until the following year, upon the recommendation of 
the principal, and with parental consent (§22.1-3). 
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The state formally recognizes the need to maintain an 
instructional environment conducive to productive student 
learning. The standards of Qual ity for Pxiblic Schools in 
Virginia (1990) require that the standards of student conduct and 
attendance allow for an educational atmosphere free of disruption 
(§22.1-253-13:7). In addition, the Standards for Accr editing 
Public Schools in Virginia (1988) of limit the regular school day 
to teaching and learning activities. These Standards indicate 
that educators should structure classroom activities to minimize 
disruptive behavior (Standards D and E) • 

Local school boards establish attendance and enforcement 
policies. School division attendance rates vary significantly, 
both between divisions and between schooling levels (elementary 
versus middle and secondary levels) • The Department of 
Education's Outcome Accountability Project provides information 
on student attendance and the relationship between school 
division attendance rates and student performance. The data 
shows that attendance rates decline as school levels increase. 
For example, at the elementary and middle schooling levels, only 
a few divisions have greater than 50 percent of their students 
absent more than ten days a year. However, at the secondary 
school level, about one in five divisions have greater than 50 
percent of their students absent more than ten days a year. A 
review of the data suggests that attendance rates at the 
secondary level may be an area to target improvement. 

A preliminary analysis of division level data on attendance 
and student performance (i.e., Virginia State Assessment Program) 
reveals no statistically significant relationship. The Virginia 
Department of Education will conduct a complete analysis of 
educational factors affecting school division performance in 
1992, including an examination of the relationship between 
student outcomes and attendance. 

Local School Division: The school division survey reveals 
general information on the management of instructional time in 
Virginia's classrooms. Specifically, the information from 
central office administrators provides the approximate number of 
field trips, field days, and school assemblies held during the 
1990-91 school year at the elementary, middle, and secondary 
levels. Administrator responses provide estimates of the number 
of early release days used for school years 1988-89, 1989-90, and 
1990-91, and the number of study or homeroom periods offered 
within a standard school day. 

' The administrators' estimates of coirmon scheduling practices 
for a single school year present division-level information from 
which to gauge the frequency of scheduled interruptions in 
instructional time. The survey provides no information on 
classroom practice; therefore, it is not possible to draw 
conclusions or make recommendations for improving management of 
instructional time at the classroom level. 
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Most school divisions (75 percent) report an estimated one 
or two days for field trips at the elementary, middle, and 
secondary school levels. At the elementary school level, the 
majority of divisions (45 percent) offer two field trips per 
year. In comparison, at the middle and secondary levels, the 
majority of divisions (54 percent) offer one field trip per year. 
The number of field trips offered varies from zero to ten days a 
school year (Figure 26) . 



FIGURE 26 



Distribution of Number of Field 
Trips Taken Ehiring the 1990-91 School Year 
(based on division estimates for each schooling level) 
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Source: DOE analysis of school division survey, July IWl. 



The majority of divisions report one field day (i.e., 
physical education activity day) during the 1990-91 school year 
at the elementary (83 percent) and middle (59 percent) school 
levels. Scheduling field days at the secondary level is less 
coiomon since only one-fourth of the divisions conducted secondary 
field day activities. The number of field days by divisions 
ranged from zero to four (Figure 27). 



FIGURE 27 1 
Distribution of Number of Field 
Days Taken Ehiring the 1990-91 School Year 

(based on division estimates for each schooling level) 
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Source: DOE analysis ot school division survey, July 19^1.' 
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The survey data indicate that most school divisions offer 
one or two assemblies per school year at the elementary, middle, 
and secondary levels, with a considerable range statewide (Figure 
28). For example, two percent of divisions report no assemblies, 
while approximately five percent report between 10 and 15 
assemblies during the year. The survey does not provide 
information on the average length or purpose of the assemblies. 



nGURE28 
Distribution of Number of Assemblies 
Held During the 1990-91 SchwA Year 

(based on division estimates for each schooling level) 
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Source: DOE analysis of school division survey, July 1991. 



Because annual weather conditions substantially impact the 
number of early release days in a given school year, data is 
included for a three year period to better represent standard 
practice ♦ The data show that most school divisions (32 to 46 
percent) average an estimated three to five early release days 
per school year over a three-year period* Some divisions (21 to 
31 percent) use six to eight early release days per year (Figure 
28) ♦ Fewer than 10 percent of division respondents report an 
estimated 12 or more early release days per school year» 

A majority of local school divisions offer either study or 
homeroom periods at the middle school level (71 percent) and the 
secondary level (77 percent) • Divisions offer study periods more 
frequently at the secondary level (65 percent) than at the middle 
school level (27 percent) • Study periods typically range from 40 
to 50 minutes per day* Divisions offer homeroom periods more 
frequently at the middle school level than secondaiy school 
level • Approximately two-thirds of the divisions offer homeroom 
at the middle school level while slightly less than half of the 
divisions have homeroom for secondary school level. Homeroom 
periods commonly range from 10 to 20 minutes. 
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r FIGURE 29 

Distribution of Number <tf Eaiiy Rdease Days 
Taken During the 1990^91, 1989-90, & 1988^ School Years 

(based on division estimates for all schooling levels) 
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Source: DOE analysis of school division survey, July 1991. 



Survey responses include comments on the importance of 
managing instructional time from some local school division 
personnel* Richard J» Perry, Assistant Superintendent in Essex 
County, indicates: "Discussions in our division relative to 
instructional time available concluded that efforts should be 
made to make the best possible use of current instructional 
time." Deanna W. Gordon, Assistant Superintendent in Roanoke 
County, echoes the importance of maximizing instructional time: 
"It should be remembered that particularly in elementary schools, 
teachers reschedule to allow as much time as possible for reading 
and mathematics, even on early dismissal days." 



Summary 

Virginia establishes a framework for instructional time 
through compulsory school attendance. Virginia's requirements 
exceed those of most states, mandating attendance for students 
ages five through 18, while exempting five-year old students from 
school attendance, with parental consent. Attendance policies 
can impact available instructional time. These policies are the 
prerogative of local school divisions in Virginia, with no 
consistent attendance policy in use statewide. State standards 
for public schools emphasize the value of productive student 
learning, as standards call for maximizing teaching and learning 
in a positive atmosphere. 




Despite efforts to increase time-on-task and student 
learning, there remains a high degree of variability in 
instructional and administrative practice related to the 
management of allocated time. Survey results indicate there is a 
wide diversity among Virginia school divisions in scheduling 
other than classroom school activities. Comments from local 
educators suggest that many divisions have begun to evaluate 
their use of scheduled time and the relationship between time and 
student learning. However, there is no evidence of a statewide 
focus on management of allocated time. 

Educators and others agree that management of allocated time 
is of the utmost importance in assuring productive student 
learning. School administrative and instructional practices 
influence the use of scheduled time for student instxruction. 
Practices that foster student effort and match student learning 
needs with the instructional task enhance student productive 
learning. 
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Chapter VIII 

8TJMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

Summarv 

This report addresses the relationship between instructional 
time and student learning • Productive student learning occurs 
when the time allocated for instruction and the quality of the 
instruction provided meet student needs* Effective instruction 
accommodates for variations in the time needed by individual 
students. Further, effective education accounts for the 
differences in the time students actually engage in learning. 

Research supports the importance of allocating sufficient 
time for learning. However, little is known about the optimum 
time allocations for productive student learning. Studies that 
identify that the impact of simple increases in allocated 
instructional time lack sufficient scientific rigor to draw 
causal relationships about the cumulative, long-term effects of 
altering instructional time. The most persuasive research 
demonstrates the benefits of increased time for students at risk. 
These students are most likely to show real learning gains with 
increases in allocated time. 

Certain students with disabilities benefit from an increase 
in allocated time to meet or maintain objectives of their 
individualized education program. By law, consideration must be 
given to an extended school year - special education program for 
all students eligible for special education. The Individualized 
Education Program team determines the need for such services 
based upon past and projected student performance. 

Research suggests four methods for influencing time to 
increase student learning. Increasing the total time provided 
for student instruction is but one vehicle. Increasing that 
portion of allocated time available for learning, increasing the 
time students engage in learning and reducing the time needed for 
instruction are other means for influencing student learning 
time. The time allocated for instruction is the most amenable 
to change by education officials. This study reviews the 
different components of allocated time: the length of the school 
year, the length of the school day, the provision of summer 
school, the use of an alternative school calendar (year round 
schooling) and the management of instructional time. 

The length of the school year in Virginia continues to 
reflect the traditional, agrarian-based calendar. Most divisions 
offer 180 days of instruction over nine and one-half months and 
do not mandate summer attendance. Although the influence of 
agriculture no longer dominates, communities favor this calendar 
and the opportunities provided by long summer vacations. 
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Despite the discrepancies in the length of the school year 
between the United States and some other countries, research 
suggests that the number of days of instruction do not account 
for the differences in international achievement. Rather, 
factors such as type of instructional practice and 
characteristics of student populations appear to account for more 
of the differences in international achievement. Research 
provides little docvmentation that lengthening the school year 
alone would positively impact on general student achievement. 

Virginia's mandated five and one-half hour school day also 
reflects traditional practice. Most Virginia school divisions 
offer more time than required by the state. However, the amount 
of additional time seldom exceeds 30 minutes for grades one 
through 12. There is a general reluctance to siibstantially 
extend the school day. Current practice provides opportunities 
for student employment and participation in after school 
activities, both highly valued by parents, students and 
educators. In addition, increases in the length of instructional 
day can, at some point, produce learning fatigue and result in 
decreases in student effort. i 

f. \ 

Most Virginia divisions exceed the state '^mandate for 
kindergarten programs (three hours) by more than ^wo hours. 
Compulsory school attendance law mandates school ^enrollment at 
age five, but the requirement exempts }cinderga|l:en students. As 
a result, there may be considerable variance ixi the access and 
participation of five-year-olds in Virginia to iTistiniction. 

Schools in the United States and Virginia reflect the 
social, economic and cultural values of the community. School ; 
divisions successfully altering the school ca^lendar do so after 
gathering widespread community support. Without su^h local 
support, initiatives to increase the school year oFday, or alter 
the calendar, appear to fail. State Boards of Edu|4tion, 
however, continue to exercise their authority to s€?t. minimum 
standards for the school calendar and to maintain allocated timet 
for instruction. > | 

Many school divisions in the United States havk ilsed Year- 
Round Schooling (YRS) as a scheduling alternative. j^S^hce most 
divisions use YRS to meet population growth ahd faqiljity demand 
issues, the practice does not typically increase instjructional - 
time. The use of this alternative calendar reveals, t^oj consistent; 
impact on student learning. Results show that stucientf learning | 
is no better or no worse than that achieved with^/ttdditional f 
school calendar. ^' 

Summer school provides an opportunity fo^ additional 
instruction. Although participation in sxammei^ school is not 
mandatory, many Virginia school divisions use :inc^ntives to 
encourage enrollment of certain students. Sun^aer ^ school programs 
offered for acceleration or credit gain must mj^et the same ; 
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standards as classes offered for credit during the academic year. 
Most Virginia school divisions offer sumner programs for 
remediation purposes. Many also offer programs for enrichment. 
Schools in Virginia do not commonly evaluate the effectiveness of 
summer school in increasing student achievement. 

Administrative and instructional practices can adversely 
impact on the time allocated for instruction. Educators agree 
that effective management of instructional time, as well as 
careful administrative practice, can enhance productive student 
learning. 

Many educators believe that increasing the student's engaged 
time through management is the most effective method of 
manipulating time and increasing student learning. Educators 
must carefully consider the time students require to achieve 
mastery of the selected curriculxim. The time allocated must 
match the time needed. Unfortunately, limited information is 
available addressing the amount of time necessary to master 
specific learning tasks. However, if curricular expectations are 
such that school officials believe that students will require 
more than the mandated 180 days or 990 hours of instruction, then 
officials should pursue increases in allocated time. It is 
critical, though, that the nature of instruction accommodates 
student learning needs and the design of the learning environment 
meets the goals oj public education. 

Conclusions 

From the findings, the study team generated several 
conclusions regarding the relationship between student learning 
and instructional time and identified potential areas for further 
research. 

Instructional Time and Student Lo&rning 

1, The Commonwealth should continue to support and emphasize 
initiatives that enhance the quality of instruction with a 
goal of increasing productive learning time. A variety of 
education options, including choice of curriculum, use of 
effective instructional techniques and assignment of low 
teacher: pupil ratios, should continue to be considered 
priorities where supported by research. 

2. Summer school programs for students at risk should continue 
to be supported at the state and local levels. However, 
attendance in such programs should not be mandated. At 
present, most school divisions offer summer remedial 
programs and a high percentage of eligible students enroll. 
In addition, the punitive nature of a mandate requiring 
summer school for students who do not perform at a given 
level on achievement tests may have a negative effect on 
students who are already at risk. Mandating participation 



in simmer reading programs would require enforcement at the 
local level. Implementation of such enforcement policies 
would prove difficult, if not impossible, as well as place 
additional demands on already limited resources. Lastly, 
without sufficient funding, establishment of a mandate 
places undue fiscal burden on local school divisions. 

Local school boards should continue to exeunine options for 
increasing instructional time to meet the learning needs for 
students at risk for reading development. The Department of 
Education should continue to provide technical assistance 
and information to school divisions engaged in investigating 
options and developing programs. 

Funding to increase instructional time for students at risk 
should be continued and expanded where appropriate. S\immer 
reading programs should continue to be supported with other 
programs designed to increase allocated instructional time 
for students at risk. Adequate time for program planning is 
necessary, using data on the students' learning to match 
programs to students • needs. Further, school divisions 
should conduct evaluations of the impact of these programs 
on student learning. The Department of Education should 
provide technical assistance in program evaluation to local 
school divisions. 

The Department of Education and local school divisions 
should support the use of summer school programs as a staff 
development opportunity for teachers. Quality of 
instruction can be enhanced by providing teachers with the 
opportunity to use alternative and innovative instructional 
techniques. In addition, students who have not learned 
successfully with traditional methods frequently benefit 
from such a laboratory approach. 

Virginia educators should target staff development for 
teachers and administrators on areas that will increase 
productive learning time. Traditional in-service education 
opportunities should be supplemented by alternative 
techniques, including the use of mentor teachers, laboratory 
experiences, and cooperative teaching. 

Local school boards should continue to examine options for 
increasing instructional time and altering the school 
calendar in response to community needs. The Department of 
Education should provide technical assistance and 
information to school divisions investigating options. 

More longitudinal research on the cumulative impact of 
changes in instructional time on student learning is 
necessary to determine the instructional benefit of 
increasing the days in the school yaar or increasing the 
hours in the school day. 
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The Commonwealth should encourage certain schools to extend 
the school year or day and participate in an evaluation of 
the relationship between instructional time and student 
learning* The Department should conduct longitudinal 
research, a minimum of three to five years in length, to 
assess the cumulative effects of changes in instructional 
time. Schools may increase instructional time by either 
adding instructional days per year or instructional hours 
per day. Local school divisions should select the model 
most appropriate to the needs of their education 
communities. Pxiblic opinion data and local school division 
surveys are useful for identifying target divisions. Pilot 
projects of the World Class Education initiative can serve 
as a source of data. In addition, as the Common Core of 
Learning is developed, educators can determine the amount of 
time required for student mastery of the competencies. 

The Commonwealth may consider research in the following 
areas, which emerge from this study of instructional time 
-^ind student learning. 

o Identify the impact of increasing instructional time on 
students at risk of regression during the summer; 

o Evaluate the impact of increasing instructional time on 
various populations of students (low socioeconomic 
status, limited English proficient, disabled) ; 

o Determine the nature and relationship of attendance 
policies, student attendance and student learning; 

o Evaluate the issues surrounding kindergarten attendance 
and the length of kindergarten programs (student 
learning, personnel, and facilities) ; 

o Identify the interaction between instructional time and 
the student, specifically evaluating student control 
over the time engaged in learning and the impact of 
rewards on student engagement; and, 

o Evaluate the impact of alterations to the lunch period 
on student learning and student nutrition. 

As educators consider the need to increase instructional 
time, they must evaluate the purpose of allocating time. If 
inadequate time for instruction is the source of deficits in 
student learning, then increases may result in enhanced 
learning. However, if other factors are the cause of 
student problems, then providing additional time will not 
prove effective. 
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GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF VIRGINU-lSSl SESSION 

HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION NO. 423 



Jtatnt^xing thm D^partmtnt of Sdueation to ineiud* within tn* Board of Eduection S Focus 
Croup on Ttaching and Uaming a atu^ of th» ftasibiJity a/ eempuisory summer 
rwadtng programs for studanta in gredsa on* through thrmm who aLsrt in th€ bottom 
quartii* on itandardis^d t«sU. 

Agreed to by tha House of Delegate*, Febniary 22, 1991 
A«ree«J to by the Sentte, Ftbniiry 21, 1991 

WHEREAS aovarameatal studies bave revealed tbat over 20 million adults are 
functionally lUlterate In America and anotfter 39 million are only marjslnaUy literate; and 
WHEREAS, approximately 13 percent of all 17 year-olds In tha can be considered 

functionally Illiterate; and ^ ^ wi^ — ^rt 

WHEREAS, functional illiteracy amon« nalnorlty youth may be as blgn as 40 percsnC 

and . 
WHEREAS, the costs of illiteracy are stattering in terms of real dollar costs and 

human suffering; and . . 

WHEREAS, Children who cannot read and write fall behind their classmates and drop 

out of school at alarming rates; and ^ „ ■ rrj 

WHEREAS, the Governor's Commission on ExceUence m Education strongly 
recommended remedial education programs for children who iaci basic literacy skills; and 

WHEREAS, remedial programs designed to reward achievement and promote reeimgs oi 
self'wonh can be effectively delivered in summer scnool; now, therefore, be It 

RESOLVED by the House of Delegates, the Senate concurring. That the Department of 
Education be requested to Include within the Board of Education's f«cu3 Group on 
Teaching and Laming a study of the feasibility of requiring local jchoo dlv^lons to 
provide compulsory summer reading programs lor students In grades one through tnree 
wtio score In the bottom auartlle on standardized tests. . , « ^ 

TTe DeoarSnent of Education shall complete Its wcri In time to submit Its fadings and 
recommendations to tbe Governor and the 1992 Session of the ^^^^.'^'^^^J,^. 
provided In the procedures for the Division of Legislative Automated Systems for the 
processing of legislative documents. 
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YEAR-ROUND 8CS00L8 CALENDAR PLANS 



45-15 sinala trade Plan f or block plan) 
Four 9 -week terms, separated by four 3 -week 
intersessions/vacation periods* The entire student body 
commonly begins the first 9-week term in July, followed by a 
3-week vacation for all (staff included) . This sequence 
repeats twice more, thus arriving at thirty-six weeks of 
school • 

45-15 iiulti-trac)c plan (o r staggered plan) 
Similar to the 45/15 single track plan, except that groups 
of students are placed in two to four groups which rotate 
their vacations. Teachers follow tracks of their students, 
or may jump tracks and teach 12 months. 

For example, groups A, B, and C are in school while group D 
is on vacation. The rotation continues every three weeks. 
Students follow nine weeks in and three weeks out on 
vacation. 

60-20 Plan 

Three 60-day terms with three 20-day vacations that follow 
each term. The plan may be either single-track or multiple 
track format. 

60-15 Pl an 

Three 12-week (60 instructional days) sessions are separatee 
by 3-week (15-days) vacations for intersession periods. The 
plan may be implemented with 5 tracks. 

90-30 Plan 

Two 90-day semesters separated by a 30-day vacation. 
Schools close during the traditional winter vacations. 
Spring vacation is incorporated into the 30-day vacation 
pattern. Students may be divided into four groups, with 
three groups attending school at one time. 

Quarter Plan 

The year is divided into 4 twelve-week periods: fall, 
winter, spring, summer. Students may select or be assigned 
to any combination of three of the four quarters. The 
fourth quarter may be offered for additional instruction. 
The curriculum is organized so each quarter is a separate 
entity within the 12 weeks. 
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OttlnmestT plan 

Five 9-week semesters or blocks of time. Students attend 
any four of the five semesters, either by assignment or 
voluntary selection. 

Concept 6 Plan 

Six terms of approximately 43 days each^ Students are 
divided into three groups. Student groups attend four of 
the six terms, but attend two of the four terms 
consecutively. For example, group A begins in July and 
attends 43 days; they are then joined by Group B for another 
43 days. Group C enters for the third term, with Group A 
exiting for a 43 day vacation period. 

Concept 16/Concept 12 plans 

Each is a variation of the 45/15 plan: 
Concept 16 

Sixteen 3-week curriculum periods. Students select twelve 
of the sixteen 3-week modules and may attend an additional 

3 - week period as an option. 
Concept 12 

Twelve 4-week modules. Students select nine of the twelve 

4 - week modules. 

Flexibla All-Year Plan 

Schools operate 240 days per year with three attendance 
Choices for an individualized curriculum: 

A. 175 days are required of all students; however, 
students may attend all 240 days, providing an 
additional 65 days of instruction. 

B. Students may attend only the 175 required days, but 
these days may be spread over the 240 ijperating days. 
Families may select the time off they desire. 

C. If the traditional 9-month calendar is desired, 
each student may start by a set date in September, 
finishing the required 175 days in June. 
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APPENDIX E 

METHODOLOGY OF THE LOCAL SCHOOL DIVISION SURVEY 



A survey was developed and distributed to Virginia local 
school divisions in June 1991. The survey gathered information 
regarding current school calendar practice and instructional 
practice in Virginia school divisions. In addition, the survey 
ascertained opinion of local school boards, central office 
administrators, teachers and parents regarding changes to 
instructional time. A 96 percent response rate was obtained, with 
128 of 133 school divisions responding. 
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Division name: ^ Division number:. 

Person completing 

survey/title 



Phone $ : 



Circle those grades which coirprise the elementary', middle, and 
Becondary school categories in your school division. If there are 
several different grade groupings, identify the groupings which are 
most predominant, (For example, if most of your elementary schools 
contain grades K through 5, then place a single circle around the 
K, 1 2, 3, ^, ai^^ 5 symbols found below) 

' In'responding to survey questions, use these three categories 
which you identified. 

• , -,rii5€789 10 1112 



1 For your division, record the total number of instructional days 
in the school calend^^r th^.t exceed the mandatory 180 days. 



Kindergarten Elementary Middle Secondary 

2 Y^y. v^-j- divi<^:'-:', rc>Tri tl^e tcta) ?>~ount cf instructional tire 
por dV/' t?:^t Vxcoeds r.^ 5 hc.^rs and 30 minutes, (do not 

include luncJi tir.c) 



Eienentary Middle Secondary 

3 ..r^,,^ divicicn, r'^ccrd th*? total anount cf instructional ti^e 
per d^^-Zth-.t ixceftds'tre required 3 hours for Kindergarten, (dc net 
include lunch tine) 

Kindergarten 

4 For th*^ following school years, what is the total nuTnter of 
instructional days in which students were released early (i.e , the 
reloa-.- of students before conpleticn of the standard instructional 
hours per day)? If •xact counts ar« unavallahl«, pl^as* •atlmate. 

1990/91 1989/90 l?88/g9 



Kindergarten 
Elementary 
Middle 
Secondary 



5. For the 1990/91 school year, what were ^^.^ ^^^^J^^^ ^ 
clas^ used for the following purposes? If ^act counts are 
unavailable, plaase ••tinata. 

field days ^gsemblies 



Elementary 

Middle 

Secondary 



as 



6, For the following school years, have you ua«d "banked ti»e"* for 
any schools in your division? 

^990/91 1 989/90 1988/89 

Yes □ □ □ 

No □ □ □ 

• ••ftr to $a>»Mnt«rtJer.f» Ntno f 31 iitueo N«rch 27, 1991 U • foil d«»cr(p(t<vi of tm^*<S t\m U nt«d*d 



6a. IF YES on any of the above years, indicate why was it necessary 
to use "banked time" for any schools in your division, (check all 
that apply) 

1990/91 1989/90 1988/89 



snow days 


□ 


□ 


□ 


extreme heat 


□ 


□ 


□ 


teacher 
in-service 


□ 


□ 


□ 


parent 
conferences 


□ 


□ 


n 


other 


□ 


□ 


□ 



(explain) 



7. For tl^e following grades in your division, record the number of 
class periods and length of class periods offered within a standard 
school day (e.g., a six-period day/50 minute periods). 

NunJDer Length 

of of Net 

periods periods Arpl icabl e 

(m • OJy) (tn minott^) (briefly <«p!iir) 

Elementary 

Kiddle 



Secondary 



B. For the following grades in your division, do you offer study 
and/or homeroom periods? 

Xes Uo 

Middle □ □ 

Secondary 

Comment 



8a. IF YES, indicate the av«rag« number of days per week and 
minutes per period that the study/homerooro periods are offered. 











6»yt per wk 


Ainutcs per day 


dayi per 


• inuut per diy | 










i 










1 



Comment 
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9. Xre gi y ^ sion-administered programs, which are held before or 
after the regular school day, offered for non-academig purposes 
<e.g., day care programs)? 



□ □ 

□ □ 



Elementary 
Middle 

IF YES, what non-academic programs are offered? 
(explain) .. 



10. Are division-adninistered programs, which are held before or 
after the regular school day, offered for academic purposes? 
(excluding clubs and athletics) 
yes Ho 



Elementary 


□ 


□ 






Middle 


□ 


□ 






Secondary 


□ 


□ 






lOa. ir 
after school 
that apply) 


indicate 
programs 

Eler.enta 


what 
are 


types of division-administered before or 
offprpd for academic purposes, (check all 

Middle Secondary 


Academic 
enrichment 

(non-cr«Jit related) 


□ 




□ 


□ 


Remediation 

(one »kC;jcct aret} 


□ 




r — J 
i— t 


□ 


Acceleration 

(•ddttional crvdtt hou«- 


□ 




r — 1 


□ 


English as a CU 
Second Language 




□ 


□ 


Other 


□ 




□ 


n 



Comments 



10b. For all dl^M ^ 1 9 n-?^^^^^stered before or after school programs 
identified in Question 10a, indicate if they were compulsory or 
voluntary programs. 



1 1 


Elementary 


Middle 1 


8ecoD 


dary 1 


COn?X»l»ory 


voiLrti»'y | 








volintiry l| 


Academic 
enrichment | 














Remediation 

(ont subject art*) 














Acceleration 














English as a 
Second Language 














Other 
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11. Does your division offer sumnier school prograac? (either 
division-administered or administered by others) 



Elementary 
Kiddle 

Secondary 



□ 

□ 
□ 



□ 

□ 
□ 



11a . IT YES, what types of divlslon-adTninlsteri j^f^ summer school 
programs are offered for academ ic purposes? (check all that apply) 
El^pgntarv M iddle Secondary 



Academic 
enrichment 

<non-cr«dit rtl»ted) 



Promotion 



□ 
□ 



Acceleration 

(Additional cr«d(t hour») 

Remediation 

(one subject arr*) 

Reading 
Other 



□ 
□ 



□ 

□ 
□ 



□ 
□ 



□ 

□ 
□ 



□ 

□ 



Specia 1 
Education 



□ 



Enclish as a CD 
SeConj Language 



Other 



□ 



□ 
□ 
□ 



□ 
□ 
□ 



Comcents 



lib. For all sc hool -ad^.i ni st ered summer school programs identified 
in Question 11a, check whether or not the 1990/91 programs required 
d i rect costs to students, (check either transportation and/cr 
tuition costs) 





Eloaentary 


nitkSlt 


ftccondary |, 




CDST 




CDST 


m 








trans P 


tuit (on 


ODST 


trancp 


tuMlor 


OBT 


transp 


tult(on 


ex., j 


Ac«cJe«Ic •rirIchMf*M 




















f roroi Ion 




















AcceUrat (on 










• 






Ittding rmddtlon 




















1 Other r«r»di«tfon 




















1 Special •ducatton 








































1 Other 





















Comments 



A 

12L 



12. In your school division, has there been any d iscussion (by the 
following groups), regarding an Extended School Year (i.e., 
Increasing the nuaber of instructional dayj5 '':o exceed 180 days)? 







Us. 


School loAfd 


□ 


□ 


C«*>trrl of f !cf/o<:»»»n(ttrttlon 


□ 


□ 




□ 


□ 




□ 


□ 



12a. In your school division, do any of the following groups have 
a foraal position regarding an Extended School Year (i.e., 
increasing the nunber of instructional days to exceed 180 days)? 



i 


YES 


KO j 
POSITION 1 






Scbool 3c»rd 1 








Crntril office/ 
A^inisftl ion 








Ttftcher^ 1 

















13, In your school division, has there been any discuss icn (by the 
follovinc3 arc:ups) , regarding Year-Rcund Schools (i.e., recrcanizirg 
the standpt'rd iso-day' instructional year to operate within a 12- 
incnth calendar)? 





Yes 


lis 


School Bo«fC 


i ; 


G 


Centrtl Of ♦ tce/*Owtn» ^trtt lOo 


□ 


G 


Te«c*>«''^ 


□ 


G 


P»r«-nt J 


□ 


G 



13a, In ycur school division, do any of the fcllowinc groups have 
2 fcrral ocsition regaraina Year-Rcund Schools (i.e., recrganirir.g 
the standard 160-day ins ;:ructaonal year to operate within a IZ- 
mcnt.h calendar)? 





YES ! 


KO { 




f «vor 


Oooo«r ' 


POSITION 1 


1 School lo»r<i 1 








Cc<^tf»l Offtct/ 1 
Aorni jfst i CO { 




! i 


1 'fBChfS 1 













14. In your school division, has there been any dj^uss ;cn (by th»? 
foi: jwing groups), regarding the increase of instracticna:: tine in 
a school day? 





Yes 


Ho 


Schoot le«rd 


□ 


G 


C*otr»l Office/»<l 


mmlifttion CD 


G 


Tc»cher« 


□ 


□ 




□ 


G 
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14a, In your school division, do any of the following groups have 
a formal position regarding the increase of instructional tine in 
a school day? 







vo 






Oppose 


PO8ITI0M 


School ftoarci 








C»ntr«l Dfftce/ 
AO«(n(ttr«t ion 

























Additional comments: 



ThanX you for your assistance, Plaasa return the completed survey by 
July 19, 1991 to: 

Diane Crosby 
Policy and Planning 
Virginia Department of Education 
P.O. Box eQ 
Richmond, Virginia 23216-2060 



APPENDIX F 
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APPENDIX F 



METHODOLOGY OF THE COMMOHWEALTH POLL 

The Commonwealth Poll is a telephone survey consisting of 
questions on nximerous topics. The Survey Research Laboratory at 
Virginia Commonwealth University in Richmond completed interviews 
for the survey between July 16 and August 1, 1991. The survey 
used a random selection of Virginia residents aged 18 and over. 
Survey Sampling Incorporated of Westport, Coi^necticut prepared 
the sample. The regions of the state designated by the 
Commonwealth Poll are displayed on the attached map. 

The response rate for the survey was 66 percent, resulting 
in a sample of 802 residents. Questions answered by 802 are 
subject to a sampling error of plus or minus approximately 3.5 
percentage points at the 95 percent level of confidence. The 
sampling error is higher for the responses of the various 
geographic subgroups (e.g., age, region, income levels). 

Telephone surveys typically underrepresent certain 
population groups, those which may be less likely to have a 
telephone or more likely to refuse an interview. As a result, 
survey results are weighted on education, sex, and race to 
accurately reflect the composition of the Virginia population 
based on projections from the 1980 U.S. Census data. For most of 
the items, the weighted data average no more than two percentage 
points different from the unweighted data. 
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Additional Request Form 



If you would like additional copies of this report please send a check or 

money order written to the Virginia Department of Education for S4.SS . 

Sorry, we can not accept cash or purchase orders. (includes postage) 

Unlimited, non-profit duplication is permitted. If a portion of the material is 
used, full credit must be given to the Virginia Department of Education. 

Please fill out the form below and mail it to: 

Virginia Department of Education 
Office of Public Affairs — 25th floor 
P.O. Box 2120 

Richmond, Virginia 23216-2120 



RFP # ^1-50 



Title of Instructional Time and Student Learning: 

report: A Study of the School Calendar and Instructional Time 

Number of copies requested: Amount enclosed: 



Name: 



Street Address 

(No P.O. Box Please):. 



City: State:__ Zip:. 

This form will serve as your mailing label, please make sure it is accurate. 



ERIC 



IPS 




This cover has been printed on 
100% recycled paper. 



© Commonwealth of Virginia 



h. ■:}:}i^m 

;ERIC 



The Virginia Department of Education does not unlawfully discriminate 
on the basis of sex. race, color, rehgion, disability or national origin 
in employment or in its educational activities. 
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BEST COPY AVAIUBLE 



